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HAItHOU  AND  I'lEUS,  irAHA.VA,  CCMA. 

A  fpw  y<*:>rs  iifiii  all  ships  comiiie  l<>  IfalKina  were  forced  lo  unload  cargoes  into  lighters,  a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  method:  to-rlay  these  docks  olfer  the  most  nnslern 
mei'hanical  hsiding  and  unloading  facilities.  Through  this  port  the  majority  of  Cuba’s  products  going  to  the  outside  world  are  shippe<l. 


PANAMA-PAST,  PRESENT, 
AND  FUTURE  /.  '/ 


PAXAMA  is  tlu'  land  of  paradoxes.  Oiu'  of  tho  oldest  white 
settlements  in  America,  it  is  the  youiifjest  nation;  liavin<; 
the  oldest  transcontinental  hij'hway  in  the  hemisphere,  it 
has  fewer  than  lOt)  miles  of  j;ood  roads  in  the  whole  of  its 
l{l),l)()l)  s(piare  miles  of  territory.  It  possesses  the  oldest  j^old  mine 
in  America,  which  was  a  century  a<;o  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  world;  it  now  exports  practically  no  |)recious  metals.  Probably 
the  (ii-st  oran}'(s  in  America  were  plant(‘d  at  Nomhre  de  Dios  oi’ 
I’orto  Ih'llo,  hnt  most  of  h(“r  fruit  is  now  importi'd  from  ('alifornia 
and  Florida.  Pctssi'ssiiifj  tin*  most  advanta<i;<‘ons  stratefjic  com¬ 
mercial  situation  of  any  country  south  of  the  Kio  (Irande,  it  lias 
few  mannfa(‘tnrin<'  establishments  and  a  comparatively  small  de¬ 
velopment  of  af'ricnltnral  industry. 

The  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  lie  deep  in  the  jjeneral  history 
of  .Vmerica,  and  could  well  form  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  treatise. 
.\.lthou{i;h  Panama’s  {geographical  situation  will  undoubtedly  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  to  he  of  enormous  value  to  her  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  development,  that  situation  has  been,  until  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  her  relative  backwardness.  Kx- 
|)lorers  and  travelers,  with  tlie  K1  Dorados  of  continental  South 
.Vmerica  and  of  ('alifornia  in  their  minds,  treated  Panama  as  simply 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  sea  voyages.  The  earliest  estab¬ 
lished  business  on  the  Istlmuis  was  that  of  transporting  getods  and 
passengeis  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  this  business  was  sullicient 
to  su|)port  the  population  which  sprang  up  on  the  transcontinental 


>  Ity  S.  I*.  VoriKT,  rrisl()l);il,  Cunainu  Ciiluil  Zone. 


CITY  OK  I'ANAMA  FROM  ANCON  HIM.. 

In  tlM'  fortTronml  is  Itir  rcsiTvoir.  The  cnii!!!  a<lininistr;ilii>ii  Imildint;  is  slniwn  to  lln‘  icft  iiml  iinmcdialciy  Is-yoiid  is  ilic  new  I’anaina  Nalionai  Colii'yi'. 


Photoerapb  by  UnderwotMl  &  UndiTwooii. 


],OAI)IX<;  BANANAS  AT  PANAMA. 


l5;>nntMs  ;irp  liiudcd  in  ranoi's  at  lialim,  in  llic  Canal  Zone,  to  Ik*  afterwards  shi)i|u'd  to  the  Cnited  States. 
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<-!iriiviin  I'oiid.  al)l(‘  to  live*  on  this  traflic,  tlu‘  |)o|)ulatioM  had 

no  special  motive  to  d*‘V(‘lop  tin*  n'souna's  of  the  interior,  and  sueli 
of  tliese  resourec's  as  came  to  lift*  were  (‘.\pl(»ited  lar^cdy  as  a  l•(‘s^dt 
of  aeeidcMit.  'rh(‘n  the  introduction  of  e(‘rtain  dis(*as(‘s  from  abroad 
1)V  peisons  from  all  (juarters  of  tin*  fflolx*  found  conditions  on  the 
Isthmus  peculiarly  promotive  of  their  beeominj^  endemic. 

The  concensus  of  expert  opinion  holds  tliat  malaria  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  probably  oiijjinated  in 
Africa.  The  (»ri<i;in  of  yedlow  fev(“r  is  not  so  thoroujjhly  a<rreed  upon, 
but  when  these  two  diseases  becanu'  (‘stablislu'd  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  mai-sliy  character  of  the  c(»untry  at  the  lowt'st  part  of 
the  mountain  chain,  across  which  tin*  intercontiiKMital  caravan 
route  led,  mad(“  the  condition  hif^hly  promotive  of  tin*  developim'iit 
of  vast  numlx'is  of  malaria-carryintj  m.oscpiitos.  'riien,  also,  tin* 
constant  influx  of  tionimmune  travc'hus  across  the  isthmus  and  of 
fransi('nts  waitin*;  for  shi|)s  kept  alivt'  the  y(>llow  fevi'r  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  any  ('Ifectively  immune  population. 
This  cause  had  more  to  do  with  tin*  backwardness  of  Panama  than 
all  the  other  causes  combined;  and  it  op(‘rat(*d  on  Panama  with 
pi'culiar  relative  forc(‘,  b(*cause  tiowhen*  ('Ise  in  America  was  there 
a  small  tc'iritory  .s(»  constantly  pass(‘d  over  by  nonimmune  fresh 
arrivals  likcdy  to  contract  th(“s('  dis(‘as('s  and  to  maintain  tlumi  in 
full  force.  Th(‘s('  conditions  obtained  at  Panama  from  th(‘  tinu* 
that  malaria  was  introduc(‘d  alon*;  with  slave's  from  Africa  and  tliat 
ye'llow  b'ver  made  its  first  appearance  there  until  the  Anu'iicans 
b(‘i;an  to  sanitate  tlu'  Isthmus  in  pri'paration  for  the  construction  of 
tiu'  canal.  'I'liis  r(‘putation  for  mdicalthfulm'ss  which  arose*  e'litire'ly 
frenn  the*  leie-eil  e-eeiielit ieeiis  invn’e'eliate'ly  iileenj;  the*  ('fiaj'ie's  Uive'r  anel 
the*  Piinaimi  Kailreanl  unfentunate'ly  wees  e-eeiduseel  in  the*  publie* 
minel  with  ceenelitieens  thremjihemt  the*  wlieele*  eef  the*  inte*rie>r  eef  tlie 
Republic,  se)  that  the  wheele  eef  Panama  was  re*j;arele*el  »is  almeest  tlie* 
white  man’s  <;rave*.  It  was  extivnu'ly  eliflie*ult  tee  e*e)mbat  this  re*pu- 
tatieen,  whi<*h  even  remains  in  the  <jeneral  weulel  ielea  eef  Panama 
te)-elay,  in  spite  eef  the  tre.neneleeus  weerk  eef  sanitatieen  een  the*  canal, 
anel  the*  fae*t  that  at  pre*se*nt  Panama  is  healthier  than  any  eether 
treepical  American  ceeuntry. 

Be*siele*s  the*se*  twee  cause's  eepe'iatinj;  aj'ainst  the*  eleve'leepment  e»f 
Panama  in  tlie  [east,  there*  are*  many  anel  e*ennple*x  e*ve*nts  in  her 
|)e)litie‘al  histeiry;  her  e*xpetsure*  tet  pirate's  anel  bue-e‘ane*e*is  frenn  bedh 
e»e*e*ans;  the*  e-he*e*ke*re*d  e*are*e*l*  eif  the*  steirmy  re'latienis  with  Spain,  anel 
later  with  her  sister  pre>vinee*s;  the  fae*t  that  she*  was  the*  vie*tim  eif 
expleiitatiem  eni  the*  enie  hanel  anel  eif  ne'j'lect  eni  the*  either,  anel  that 
capital  was  leiath  tet  inve'st  in  a  ceumtry  where*  a  leiiifi-e'xpeiseel  e'eiast 
line*  remle'reel  it  set  e*asy  fetr  reveilutieinary  enterprise's  tet  be*  e*arrie*el 
etut. 


SrEN'KS  TX  VAXAMA  CITY. 

Ci)|M>r  nicliire:  Tho  (io-.prniiipnl  palupp  and  the  national  theater  were  eoinpleted  in  HKls  at  a  <’osl  ol 
SiOlMKlil.  The  theiler  i.-i  s.ilwidi/.e  I  li.v  the  <io .eriimenl  and  has  a  seatins:  eapacil.v  of  t.iKKI.  Town- 
nietnre:  The  railroad  station  is  a  lari;e.  airy  tiiiildiii!.’  of  ceinenl  loiaiied  in  t  he  eenter  of  I  he  city.  It 
has  l'ixkI  aeeointiKKlations  for  the  cotnforl  of  passeiniers  and  the  expeditious  dispatch  of  trains  and 
freiitht . 


I’AXA.MA  I’AST.  IMiKSKXT,  AXD  I' I  T C  l!i;. 
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All  tlicx'  cjiiisc's  iKAV,  liow'c'vcr,  )U('  MO  lon<;('r  operative'.  'IVav- 
('ler.-i  passin*;  tlu'  Islliinus  now  see*  on  eacli  side  of  tlie  canal  ininu'iise' 
pastni'es.  vast  plantations,  and  other  ('videnee's  of  what  the*  soil  of 
I’anama  inav  do.  operated  hy  tlu*  I'nite'd  States  (love'rnment .  whieli 
is  haekinjf  its  faitli  ley  tlie  inve- tmc'iit  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ajiri- 
enltural  and  industrial  ('nterpiM.-es.  These  trave'lers  are  addressing; 
itupiiries  to  everyleody  eonee'rned  with  reference'  tee  the'  peessihilitie's 
eef  Paininnrs  inte'rieer.  Alre'aely  euie  niilreeael  lias  Ix'e'ii  built,  throu*;!! 
the'  farsiijlite'el  initiative*  eef  Dr.  Peirras,  in  tlie  Province  of  (’hirie|ui, 
anel  a  iiuinhi'r  of  <;oe>el  roaels  have  he'cn  l)('i;un  anel  many  more*  are 
[ilaniu'el.  One*  eif  the*  stre>ni;e*st  eiil  e-eirpeiratiems  in  the  weirlel  is  makin<; 
a  the  ire  »u<;h<;e  line;  e'xaminatiein  eif  the*  Kepulilie'  anel  has  alreaely 
lie'<;un  tei  sink  we'lls  in  eine*  leie-ality.  'Pile*  sph'iieliel  he'alth  enjeiye'el  by 
the*  te'rminal  e'itie's  eif  (’eilein  anel  Panama  anel  by  the*  ('anal  Zeine*  is 
an  aelve'rti.se'iiie'iit  whie-li  spe'aks  feir  itse'lf  tei  everyeiiie'  eif  the*  imme'iise* 
numbe'r  eif  passing  trave'h'is.  The*  Heie'ke'fe'lh'r  Feninelat  iein  has  ahiieist 
e'liniinate'el  heieikweirm  freiiii  the*  Ke'publie',  anel  the*  inllueiie'e  eif  the* 
e'xample*  eif  the  saiiitatieiii  eif  the  ('anal  Zeine  has  be'cn  lelt  freim 

('hirie|ui  tei  Darie'ii.  The*  elays  eif  bue*eane(>rs,  pirate's,  reveilutieins, 

anel  peilitie-al  eippre'ssiein  are  eive'r. 

'Pile  pre'se'iit  population  of  the*  He'publii'  is  about  ;i;)l), ()()()  a  little 
more'  than  10  pe*r  se|uare*  mile*.  Panama  ('ity  I'eintains  70,000, 
('eileiii  alieiut  .'{O.OOO,  the*  e'ity  eif  Daviel  abeiut  10,000,  while*  tlii'ie*  are* 
a  numbe'r  eif  eithe'r  e-itie's  anel  teiwns  eif  be'twe'e'ii  3, 000  anel  S,000  peipu- 
latiein.  Panama  is  abeiut  the  size*  eif  the*  State*  eif  Ineliana.  'I'lie're* 

is  little*  eleiubt  that  he'r  te'rriteiry  e'enilel  suppeirt  a  peipulatieiii  eif 

*1,000,000  with  e'ase',  sine-e*  tlie're*  are*  beith  natural  re'seiure'e's  feir  the* 
basis  eif  inelustry  anel  a  leie-atiein  with  re*fe*re'ne'e'  tei  maritime*  e-eiiii- 
nie're'e*  that  weiulel  e'liable*  a  lar<;e'  peipulatiein  tei  be*  suppeirte'el  threiU';h 
niaiiufae-t  iirinj;  anel  e'eininie*re'ial  ae-t  ivit  ie*s,  be'sieh's  a<;rie'ult  lire*,  minin';, 
lumbe'r,  anel  fishe'iie's. 

In  enumeratin';  Panama’s  peiteiitial  assets  the  intan<;ible'  eiiie  eif 
teipei<;raphy  mii;ht  well  be  jiut  first.  'Phe  reasein  feir  this  is  the  fae't 
that  Panama’s  teipeif;raphieal  feature's  are  eif  immense  value,  sine'c 
the'V  are*  aelapte'el  tei  the*  ele've'lei[)ment  eif  a  ('aue-asian  peipulatiein  tei 
an  ('xte'iit  neit  re*alizeel  by  theise'whei  think  eif  the  eeiuntrv  as  entirely 
treipieal.  Fully  eiue'-thirel  eif  Pamtmanian  te'rriteiry  possesses  a 
tempe'rate  e-limate,  seimewhat  as  that  eif  Virginia  in  Oetolx'r.  'Phis 
is  bee'ause  sei  large  a  preipeirtiein  eif  the  eeiuntrv  eeinsists  eif  meiuntain 
pe'iiks  anel  ranges  anel  <'levat(*el  plateaus,  ('eintrary  tei  the  peipular 
eipiniein,  Panama  is  neit  a  leiw  Hat  eeiuntry,  but  is  re'ally  nieire*  meiun- 
tidneius  th.'in  any  eithe'r  in  Seiuth  Ame'rie'ii,  with  the  peissible  e'xe'cptiein 
eif  Beilivia.  'Phere  are*  ii  milliein  eie-re's  at  an  edtituele  eif  abeive  o.OOO 
fe'ct,  2,000,t)00  abeive  ;i,000  fe'et,  ;i,000,000  abeive  2.00t)  fe'et,  le'aving 
12,000,000  whie'h  might  be  e-edle'el  treipie-al.  'Phis  me*!ins,  in  e'ffex't, 


TltK  I'KAKI,  KISHKKIKS  OK  I’AXAMA. 

1.  Cove  ill  llie  I’earl  fslands  that  gives  shelter  in  ease  of  slorni.  2.  Coast  of  tlie  Seeas  islands,  wlieie, 
in  ^fareh,  ItltW,  the  Angnir.ola  pearl,  weighing  42  carats,  was  found,  a.  Village  of  the  I’earl  Islands. 
4.  The  twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  I’anatna  Cit.v.  The.se  lowers  are  thickly  studded  with 
mother-of-pearl  shells  from  the  I’earl  fsland  lisherics.  .'i.  .stlrecl  scene  in  David,  the  principal  [learl 
market  of  I  lie  I  rovincc  of  Chii  i<ini. 
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(lull  tli(T(*  arc  at  least  8. (KM), ()()()  acres  available  lor  Caiieasiaii  eolo- 
iiizatioii;  aii«l  if  the  country  \V('re  so  eotnph'tc'ly  furiiished  witli 
<;(*o(l  roads  that  aeec'ss  to  tlu'se  liijjlilaiids  AV(‘re  inad('  (|uiek  and  easy 
a  million  white  families  mi<j;ht  reside  on  tlu'se  hifihlands,  while  tin* 
wa<re  ('ariK'rs  could  ^o  hack  and  fortli  to  their  work  in  tlie  lowlands 
daily,  if  lu'cessary.  In  a  luoad  way  this  frciu'ial  selnuju'  for  the 
(h'velopnu'nt  of  Panama  is  the  ideal  at  which  the  most  iiitelli<;ent 
and  pro<;r('ssiv(‘  public  imui  are  aiming  at  presemt. 

Of  tlie  tangible  i'(‘soure(‘s  forestry  products,  minerals,  imdals,  and 
aj^rieidtural  lands  may  tx'  eonsid{Te<l,  Of  the  (irst  tlu're  lias  lono 
been  a  eonsidiTalde  ('xportation  of  eoeonuts,  ivory  nuts,  balata, 
rubbei',  sarsaparilla,  and  of  nativi*  liardwoods.  A  numlx'r  of  larj^c* 
eoeonut  plantations  an*  now  liefiinniiifi:  to  come  into  bearing;,  b(>sides 
th('  orovc's  maintaiiK'd  liy  Indians  and  coast  setth'rs  pi-eviously, 
'riuna*  are  about  2, ()()()  s(|uar('  miles  of  eoeonut  land  in  Panama 
which  is  pc'rhaps  Ix'tter  adapted  to  that  purpose  than  to  any  other, 
'I'his  land  is  eapabh'  of  sustaininjf  100, ()()(), ()()()  eoeonut  trees,  whosi* 
annual  jiroduei'  mi<;ht  b(>  estimati'd  at  0,000, 000, 000  nuts,  worth 
at  normal  whoh'sah'  price  about  .S200,000,000  per  annum. 

Th('  prc'sent  ex|)ortation  of  eoeonuts  from  Panama  is  about  8700.000, 
so  it  appi'ars  that  h'ss  tliaii  one-half  of  1  per  e('nt  of  Panama's  avail- 
aide  <-oeonut  land  is  in  actual  Ixairino.  l('avin<;  an  immense  fiidd  opmi 
to  entcTprise.  It  may  be  safely  ('stimatc'd  that  tlu' eoeonut-planta- 
tion  business  will  pay  a  f;ood  net  profit  for  an  imhdiniti'  pi'riod  in  tlu* 
future',  and  it  is  praetieabh'  to  raise  sonu'  annual  crops  betwec'ii  tlu' 
youn^  trc'cs  until  they  eonu'  into  bearin*;. 

'I'he  present  value'  of  the'  e'xports  of  ivoey  neits  is  jiboeit  8200.000 
pe'i-  ienneim.  'Phis  is  fjir  bedow  the  (|eiientity  leveeilable'  from  the'  wilel 
palms,  if  the'  bibeer  tee  <;athe'r  the'm  e'xiste'el.  If  eill  the'  neits  e'eeeilel  be' 
>;athe're'el,  Panaime  e'oeilel  pe-obably  yiedd  eet  le'eist  20,000  teens  pe'i- 
ienneim,  weerth  ie  million  deelliii's;  while'  if  the'  beiiel  spe'e'iiilly  seiite'el  tee 
iveei-y  leeits  Wiis  feilly  plante'el,  the'  eeeitpeit  wieeild  be'  80  time's  thiit 
lioeire'. 

Abeeeit  82.000.000  weert h  eef  biememes  we're' e'xpeerte'el  in  the'  ve'iei'  1017. 
'Phe'ri'  iire'  .j.OOO.OOO  iee-re's  eef  henel  in  Piiiiiima  seiite'el  to  leiiiiiimi  e'liltiire'. 
If  fully  plante'el.  Piemimii's  ciipiie-ity  feer  pr(edue'in«j:  biiminas  weeulel  be' 
abeeiit  8400.000,000  a  ye'iir. 

'Pile'  export  value'  of  biiliitii  iinel  riibbe'r  in  1017  Wiis  apieroxiniiite'lv 
8000,000.  The  wild  tre'e's  in  Piiiiiimii  iire'  e-iipiible'  of  prodiieiii}' 
8'). 000.000  weerth  eef  the'se'  preeelue'ts  eet  pre'sent  if  the'  labeer  we're' 
iiviiilable'.  The'ie  iire  2,000,000  ae-re's  of  lanel  in  Paiiiema  wedl  seiite'el 
tee  the  e'ultivatieeii  eef  Piira  riibbe'r,  ami  this  laiiil  eeeiilel  iireeeliie-e' 
82,'iO. 000, 000  weerth  of  that  prieeliie-t  iifte'r  the  te'iith  ye'iir  freem  pliintin^. 

Priie'tie'iillv  me  I'eefl'e'i'  is  be'in<;  e'xpeerte'il  freem  Paiiiimii,  iiltheeiijih 
the're'  is  epiite'  a  larj^e'  epiantity  preediie'e'el  amt  e'eeiisunu'el  in  the'  lu'- 


MCXH  II’AI,  lU  Il.DINc;  AT  I’AXAMA  ('ITA' 


•  Hit'  Ilf  I  III'  new  and  al  I  rarlivi'  liMildin;:s  iif  I  hi'cil  y  of  I’anaiiia.  Tlii'  minii('i|ial  liiiildiiii.'  uascoiiiiilclcd 
in  I'linandocfnpit'slln' sill' ofltu' old cal'ildon'ily  lialll,  w  iK'ri'indt'pi'iidi'iU'cfrom  Spain  wasdi'i'lari'tl 
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jniblic  and  in  tlu*  (filial  Zone.  Thoro  an*  at  least  2()(),(>0(l  acres  of 
fjood  eoffee  land  in  the  Hepuhlie  not  yet  inider  cultivation. 

Tlie  value  of  the  hides  exported  from  Panama  in  1!>17  was  about 
()()(>.  As  the  animals  slaughtered  were  all  used  for  beef,  this 
makes  the  cattle  industry  of  Panama  one  of  its  most  important. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  1 ,()()(),()()()  acres  of  natural  pasturage  in  the 
P('publie,  allhou<j;li  Panama  is  preemiiu'iitly  a  for(*st  country  and 
not  one  of  natural  savannahs.  But  tlu'se  natural  pasture's  can  sup¬ 
port  sevc'ral  hundred  thousand  lu'ad  of  eatih'.  while  eh'an'd  lands 
plant(*d  in  <;ui?iea  };rass  are  usually  ('slimated  as  ea|>abl(<  of  support- 
inj;  one  head  |)er  lu'ctare;  so  that  there  is  room  in  Panama  for  a 
milli(»n  head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  tin*  above  petssibh*  af^rieidtural 
products. 

'rhes<'  lifiures  refer  to  the  principal  natural  and  a<;rieultural  prod¬ 
ucts  alr(*a<ly  rejjularlv  exported.  They  show  that  if  all  tin*  avail¬ 
able  land  were  devotc'd  to  inereasin<;  the  output  of  these  standard 
ju'oduets,  the  annual  value  at  present  prices  would  amount  to  at 
h'ast  .1^1 ,000. ()((((, ()()().  It  is  to  i)e  said  that  these  estimates  leave* 
(»ut  of  consideration  all  swampy  lands,  and  rocky  and  barren  soil 
(of  which  then'  is  eomparativ(*ly  little*  in  Panama),  anel  <;ive'  the* 
net  aviiilable  a<;rieultural,  heertie-ultural,  anel  feerestry  peessibilitie's. 
At  the*  same*  time*  much  e»f  the'se*  lanels  e*e)ulel  be*  meere*  preelitably  ele*- 
veeteel  tee  raisiiij;  e*re)ps  whie*h  are*  eu)t  neew  stanelarel  expeerts;  seune*  e>f 
tlu'se  wendel  finel  a  market  at  the*  te'rminal  eitie*s  anel  in  the*  ('anal 
Zetne*,  re*plae*in»;  impeerts  brenifjht  in  at  hi};h  e*xpe*nse.  ()the*i*s  e*e)ulel 
unele)ubte*elly  be*  e'xpeerteel  when  e)e*e*an  temnaf'e*  be*e*e)me's  neumal 
eijiain. 

The*  lar<;e*st  iisse*t  in  e*viele*ne*e*  in  Panama  is.  of  e*e)ui*se,  he*r  timbers. 
Of  tbe'se*  there*  was  expeerte'el,  in  .‘$100,000  weerth.  There*  are* 

many  reaseuis  feu-  the*  failure*  tee  eleveleep  Panama’s  immense  timber 
wealth,  which  are  teeee  eeemplieateel  tee  be*  elise-usseel  at  lenfjth.  It 
niiiy  be  saiel,  heewever,  that  there  is  |)le*nty  eef  eeppeertunity  feu-  eleve*l- 
e)])in<;  the*  lumber  inelustry  eeii  a  |)iiyinj;  basis  in  many  j)arts  eef  the* 
Be'publie-,  the*  main  eh'sieleratum  be*in<i;  labeer  anel  supe*rvisieui  suHie-i- 
e'litly  inte'llijient  anel  expert  te»  ine-luele*  ]u-e)pe*r  sanitary  iirranf;e*me*nts 
iinel  !iele*epiate*  e-are*  feer  emjdeeyees  in  their  e*nte*r|u-ise*s.  The*  writer 
e*s(imate*s  the*  total  timber  rese)ure-e*s  e)f  Panama  as  abeuit  120,000,- 
000,000  beearel  fe*et,  eef  which  40,000,000,000  weeulel  be*  the*  varieuis 
valuable*  harelweeeeels,  60,000,000,000  useful  seeft  weeeeels,  anel  20,000,- 
000,000  e)f  miseellaneeuis  timbers  e)f  nee  special  utility.  The  teetal 
value  at  neermal  j)rie<‘s  eef  this  timber  wealth  may  be*  e*stimate*el  at 
.'$.5,200,000,000.  The  numerems  small  rivei-s  eef  the*  e*euintry  anel  the* 
e-eunparatively  sheu-t  elistanee  te)  the  sea  ])re*sent  cspe'e-ieelly  {^eeeeel  fae-ili- 
tie*s  feer  f'e'ttinj;  e»ut  timbei-s,  the*  labeu-  preeblem  bein';  by  far  the  rneest 


ROAD  roN’STUrCTIOX  IN'  PANAMA. 


New  railroad  lines,  in  eonstriioiion  and  in  project,  together  with  improvements  of  the  highways,  are 
doing  much  toward  making  Panama  a  desirable  field  for  agricultural  development.  I’pper  picture; 
Surveying  a  railroad  in  Panama.  I.ower  picture:  Extension  of  the  highwav  from  Chepo  to  Panama 
('it\\ 
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inipoilaiit  t<»  l)<‘  ])rovi<l<'(l  for.  Of  tlic  hardwoods,  tho  host  known 
aro  Panama  maliojiany  or  caoha,  nisporo,  jjnayacan,  nazanmo, 
rohl(>,  Amorican  ebony,  greenheart,  Santa  Maria,  eaeicpie,  liosides- 
a  number  of  others  eomparatively  little  known,  but  highly  useful 
and  handsome  for  many  jmrposes.  Of  the  soft  woods  there  an* 
various  eedai’s,  mangle,  balsa,  euipo,  and  a  large  number  of  little 
known  trees,  espeeially  wild  figs,  whieb  grow  to  immense  size. 

Panama,  ('olon,  and  flu*  ('anal  Zone  subscribed  about  )(),()( 10 

(o  file  I'nited  States  Liberty  loans,  whieb  shows  that  there  is  capital 
available  for  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  development  already  on 
th(‘  Isthmus.  Many  millions  of  d<tllai-s  have  been  invested  in  tin* 
last  It)  yeai-s  in  handsome  eonerete  and  stone  buildings  in  Panama 
and  (’olon,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  limit  of  wise  investment  in 
local  real  estate  is  almost  reached  now.  For  this  reason  the  o]>en- 
ing  up  of  enterprises  for  the  develojiment  of  the  resources  of  the 
interior  is  the  next  stej)  to  occupy  local  capital.  But  there  is  room 
for  large  investments  of  foreign  capital  also.  It  is  believed  that 
Panama  will  soon  secure  a  loan  suflieient  to  finance  such  roads  and 
railroads  as  are  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  new  regime  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  activity.  With  this  the  most  important  need  is 
that  of  labor.  Emigration  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to 
tlie  healthful  highlands  already  referred  to  may  be  obtained  by 
projier  publicity  if  the  means  of  transportation  to  them  are  provided. 
Labor  for  the  lowlands  is  available  from  the  (tvercrowded  po]>ula- 
(ion  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Tlie  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  been  engaged  in  its  present 
session  in  cooperation  with  President  Porras  in  considering  a  niimlxu- 
of  reform  bills  intended  to  reorganize  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  improve  the  police  and  health  departments,  and  to  afford  all 
possible  governmental  facilities  and  guaranties  to  the  capital  which 
is  expecteil  to  be  invested  shortly  in  the  Republic. 

.V  word  of  warning  to  any  who  might  wish  to  become  jiioiu'cr 
settlei*s  on  tlie  jiublic  domain  of  Panama  might  be  ajijiropriate  ben*. 
Then'  liave  been  a  number  of  both  individual  and  of  collective  or 
cooperative  settlements  attempted  in  Panama,  most  of  which  havi' 
been  failures,  although  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
American  and  European  settleix  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces 
who  started  with  sufficient  capital,  and  have  done  well.  The  failures 
have  been  due  principally  to  four  causes — lack  of  sufficient  capital, 
lack  of  a  knowledge  of  tropical  sanitation,  cooperative  efforts  in 
which  the  energy  of  the  promoters  had  to  be  s])ent  more  in  dealing 
with  the  ])ettv  sijuabbles  and  conflicting  ideas  of  the  colonists  than  in 
developing  the  land,  and  the  lack  of  convenient  transjiortation. 

\  young  man  with  the  genuine  pioneer  sjiirit,  ])ossessed  of  a  strong 
constitution,  good  health,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  present  comfort 


i 


THK  FALLS  AT  (  HOKKERA. 

I’aiiama,  os|)oc'ially  on  (ho  southeast  coast,  does  not  have  the  tropieal  aspect  that  is  almost  invarialily  associated  with  its  name.  As  .seen  in  this  picture,  the  scenery 
is  in  places  quite  rngKcd.  Such  falls  as  this  will  do  much  toward  developing  the  interior  of  Panama 
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t(»  his  futtiiT  ])r()s])oritv,  inijjht  do  woll  with  small  capital.  Such  a 
mail  is  comparatively  rare,  and  anyone  reading  this  artiele  and 
being  convinced  of  the  opportunities  in  Panama,  ought  to  be  ((uite 
sure  that  he  has  the  (pialities  in  <|Uestion  before  making  the  atteiopt. 

There  are  about  4, ()()(), ()()()  acres  of  public  domain  in  Panama 
available  for  setthmient  a  very  conservative  estimate'.  This  land 
may  be  bouglit  from  tlie  (htvernnu'nt  at  a  jirice,  including  all  tin* 
necessary  legal  and  surv(*ving  expenses,  of  about  S')  per  acre.  Xot 
more  than  1,000  hectares  may  be  bouglit  by  one  ])(*rson  or  firm 
unl(>ss  tlirougli  a  sjiecial  concession  from  lli(>  Panama  ('ongress. 
'rwentv-fiv(>  acres  is  allowed  to  each  bona  fiih'  setth'r  free  of  charge, 
exci'pt  the  expense  of  surveying  and  h'gal  docunuMits.  rnfortunately, 
the  (lovernment  has  never  followed  the  jiolicv  of  tlu>  I  nited  States 
witli  reference  to  its  homestead  lands  by  surveying  the  jmblic  domain 
into  (piarter  sections,  and  clearly  defining  the  lands  available,  so 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  settler  is  to  find  whether  a  given 
tract  is  open  to  entry  or  not.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  doing 
tliis,  and  it  may  be  said  that  such  action  by  the  Government,  together 
with  opening  up  a  few  roads  to  such  lands,  would  lie  of  enormous 
value  to  the  immediate  future  of  tlu'  Kepublic. 

In  the  o))inion  of  the  writer  any  prospective  setth'r  ought  to  lx* 
jirovided  witli  ea])ital  in  addition  to  tlie  necessary  expenses  of  travel 
to  Ihiiiama,  and  of  a  reserve  fund  to  return  honu'  in  case  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  of  not  less  than  $2~)  for  eacli  acre  tliat  lie  intends  to 
(h'velop,  this  lieing  an  absolute  minimum,  a  higher  figure  being 
juvferable.  In  other  words,  if  the  intending  settler  at  jireseiit  in  the 
rnited  States  should  think  of  taking  up  10  aeres  of  ])ublic  land  in 
Panama,  he  ought  to  count  u))on  starting  with  a  cajiital  of  not  less 
than  .S7o0,  and  eA'en  with  that  he  should  seek  the  adviee  of  expe¬ 
rienced  men  in  Panama,  (\)lon,  or  the  (’anal  Zone  liefore  actually 
embarking  u))on  the  enterprise. 

The  writer,  in  order  to  make*  a  jiractical  test  of  the  (piestion, 
bought  2")  acri's  of  land,  and  with  a  total  ex])ense  of  S7')0.  which 
included  the  ])urchase  jirice  of  tin*  land,  cleared  and  planted  10  aeres. 
erected  a  small  house,  and  in  one  year’s  time  develojied  the  land  to 
the  ])oint  where  a  small  family  could  live  indefinitely  upon  the  jilace 
with  no  further  cash  investment. 

'Phere  is  a  distinct  jilace  in  Panama  for  one  or  more  large  cor])ora- 
tions  which  might  do  good  business  in  ])urchasing  large  tracts  of 
land  and  piitting  the  minimum  necessary  imjirovements  on  them 
with  a  view  to  sxibdividing  them  and  selling  them  to  setth'rs.  These 
minimum  improvements  would  consist  of  roads,  of  houses  of  a  simjile 
type,  essential  requirements  of  sanitation,  and  of  a  nursery  and  a 
seed  warehouse,  a  dispensary,  and  a  small  hosjiifal.  The  jirosjiective 
.settlers  might  be  adeised  so  that  they  could  be  ('inployed  in  the  work 
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of  carrying  out  those  nocossary  iin])rovoinonts,  and  then  bo  allotted  | 

farms  after  their  emjdoyment  had  ceased.  Such  a  corporation  I 

coidd  easily  make  gooci  profits,  and  would  fill  a  distinct  place  in  the  | 

future  development  of  the  Rejmhlic.  It  woxild  he  much  easier  for  a  t 

{•oinpany  of  this  sort  to  transact  all  the  business  with  the  (iovernment  | 

necessary  to  ac(|uire  the  land,  and  to  get  the  scheme  into  running 
order,  and  then  to  convey  titles  to  the  settlers,  than  for  each  small  [ 
s(*ttler  to  go  through  the  governmental  and  other  rec|uirements 
indej)endently.  Such  a  corporation  might  at  the  same  time  engage 
on  its  own  account  in  some  large  enterprise  xipon  a  part  of  the  land, 
and  l)e  able  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  settlers  ])ari  jxassu  with  their 
own  farming  ojxerations,  since  all  the  time  of  the  farmers  would  be 
by  no  means  re(|uired  for  their  ])ersonal  work  in  case  they  should 
iKH'd  to  earn  wages  occasionally.  The  comjxany  coxdd  do  well  with 
sxigar  cane,  yucca,  and  several  other  annual  crops,  from  which  profits 
might  be  derived  within  a  year’s  time;  while  any  of  the  several 
tro])ical  jxroducts  requiring  from  two  to  five  years  to  mature  coxild  I 

l)e  made  the  basis  of  a  ])ermanent  profitable  investment;  among  I 

these  being  cacao,  avocadoes,  citrus  fruits,  jxapayas,  Para  ruixber,  | 

coconuts,  etc. 

When  the  lion.  W.  (1.  McAdoo  visited  Panama  a  few  years  ago  on 
the.  occasion  of  his  South  American  tour  ho  made  an  address  in  I 

which  he.  referro<l  to  the.  high  utility  of  the.  Pan  American  Railway,  : 

and  incidentally  to  the  desirability  of  Imilding  the  Panama  link  at 
an  early  <late.  At  first  glance  it  might  not  be  thought  that  a  country  j 

so  long  and  narrow  as  Panama,  fronting  on  both  oceans  and  enjoy-  I 

ing  sxich  unusual  maritime  transportation  facilities,  would  particu-  I 

larly  need  a  longitudinal  railway  system  paralleling  the  oceans.  : 

But  in  fact,  such  a  railway  would  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  i 

country  for  two  reaons  -because  the.  stormy  weather  prevailing  ^ 

along  the.  coasts  for  a  large  pai  t  of  the  year  has  been  a  sevei’e  handicap  ' 

to  ocean  transportation  for  400  yeai-s,  and  as  there  are.  no  ports  in  c 

the  interior  huge  enough  to  justify  calls  by  laige  steamers,  these  I 

interior  ports  must  be  su])plied  from  small  steamers,  launches,  and  | 

schoonei-s,  and  handy  a  week  passes  without  the  loss  of  one  of  those  | 

vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  railway  would  affoi-d  the  best  \ 

means  of  opening  up  the  high  and  healthy  mountainous  xiplands. 

Such  a  railway  system  would  also  bring  into  early  development  the 
laige  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic,  which  is  still  almost  wholly 
untouched,  although  known  to  be.  rich;  it  would  afford  a  means  of 
getting  out  the  immense,  quantity  of  hardwoods  and  other  forestry 
products;  it  would  also  be  of  very  high  strategic  military  value  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  and  defense,  of  the  canal,  and  its 
construction  could  be  easily  financed  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Panamanian  Government  for  a  bonus  of  land  which  could  be  sold  as 
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fast  as  the.  railway  opened  up  the  teiritorv.  The  eastiu-ii  tiuiniivus 
of  this  railroad  would  link  up  the  rich  platinum,  fjold,  and  oil  rejjion 
of  the  u|)per  Atrato  Valley  in  ('olomhia  with  the  finvit  center  <d' 
transp(»rtation  at  the  canal.  The  whole  of  the  Panama  link  could  he 
huilt  for  ?2(), ()()(), ()()().  It  is  of  the  hijihest  importance  that,  if  this 
railway  should  he  undertaken,  the  line  sliould  run  close  to  the  ('on- 
tinental  Divide  all  the  way,  and,  in  fact,  it  should  ascend  to  the 
lushest  j)lateaus  wherever  practicable.  Hy  starting  at  the  elevation 
already  reached  hy  the  Panama  Railroad  in  crossing  the  Isthmus, 
the  grade,  in  order  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Divide,  need  never  exceed 
3  ])ei-  cent,  and  in  most  cases  2  per  cent  would  he  sullicient.  In  the 
construction  of  the  road  the  line  would  pass  over  many  hundreds  of 
small  rivers.  If  the  fills  necessary  to  cross  these  rivers  sliould  he  used 
to  impound  the  watei-s,  so  that  the  lakes  and  ponds  formed  in  this 
way  would  he  available  as  reseivoirs  of  water  during  the  dry  season, 
and  in  many  cases  as  a  source  of  power  as  well,  the  utility  of  the  road 
to  the  ilevelopment  of  the  country  would  he  immensely  increaseil. 
This  is  a  detail  that  should  not  he  overlooked.  It  is  jindiahle  that 
agriculture  in  the  dry  sea.son  through  irrigation  in  Panama  will  he 
even  more  profittihle  than  in  the  rainy  season;  and  the  heavy  pre- 
cipitatum  during  the  rainy  season,  amounting  to  an  average  of  about 
lot)  inches  per  annum  would  keep  these  reservoii-s  sufliciently  su])- 
|)lied  with  water  jiractically  to  supply  the  wlude  Rejnihlic  during  the 
dry  season  from  reservoirs  along  the  line  of  this  railway. 

Panama  possesses  one  extremely  great  advantage  to  those  who  may 
think  of  settling  or  of  investing  cajiital  there.  The  security  afforded 
to  life  and  property  is  jiracticallv  as  high  as  that  of  any  State  of  the 
Ameiican  Union.  The  steady  stream  of  travel  thi'ough  the  canal  is 
advertising  these  advantages  and  others  too  numerous  to  he  detailed 
to  the  whole  world,  ami  it  can  not  he  very  long  before  tliif  country 
will  1)0  on  a  rising  tide  of  real  and  permanent  ])rosperitv. 


EXPORTING  TO  LATIN 
AMERICA  *;  ; 


I^AKT  1. 

Commercial  oustoms,  ways,  and  methods  of  huvinji;  and 
scdliii"  commodities  are  very  mnch  tlie  same  in  Latin 
America  as  they  are  in  the  Ihiited  States  Almost  all  or 
the  hlunders  made  hy  exporters  to  Latin  America  in  the 
lumdlin*;  of  the  trade  can  he  traced  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  Latin 
American  hiiyers  napiire  a  different  tn'atnient  from  Lnited  States 
huyers.  Add  to  tliis  tlie  parallel  mistake  tliat  the  Latin  American 
mark('t  (hmiands  a  peculiar  character  and  (y|)(>  of  manufactures, 
and  one  can  account  for  nearly  <‘very  failure'  in  this  ir.arket  which 
is  not  due  to  downri<;ht  incapacity  or  to  chicaiu'iy. 

Differences  in  commercial  customs  and  ethics  hetween  Latin 
America  and  the  Lnited  States  are  more  apparent  tlian  real.  With 
one  excei)tion,  huyinjj  and  sellin"  is  much  the  same  and  carried  on 
through  agencies,  hy  instrumentalities,  and  in  ways  practically 
identical.  What  aj)pear  to  he  substantial  differences,  looming 
large  on  the  surface,  are  really  not  such,  hut  only  the  incidents  of 
unfamiliar  language,  climate,  and  industrial  d('velopment.  An 
intelligent  and  experienced  salesman,  t'xperienced  in  selling  goods  in 
the  Lnited  States,  if  he  hc'  aide  to  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
finds  he  has  little  t(»  learn  or  little  to  nnhuirn  when  la*  comes  to  sell 
goods  in  the  Latin  .Vnu'iican  markets. 

l'INANCIX<i  TIIK  '|■|{AI)K  l.()X(i  f'KKDITS. 

Then'  is  one  important  diflen'iicc*  in  commercial  customs  to  which 
in  the  beginning  it  may  he  well  to  call  attention  and  that  is  the 
application  of  “long  credits,”  something  about  which  there  is  more 
than  ordinary  misapprehension.  Wo  are  tedd  tluit  Latin  American 
huyers  demand  4,  6,  and  even  12  months’  credit,  otherwise  pxirchases 
will  not  he  made:  that  unless  the  Lnited  States  he  prejxared  to  do 
business  on  this  basis  it  can  not  expect  to  secure  any  considerable 
part  of  the  Latin  American  trade.  A  superficial  examination  of  the 
facts  would  have  disclosed  that  there  was  something  at  fault  in  the 
argument.  The  chief  stumhling  block  was  that  the  Lnited  States 
had  secured  a  large  part  of  the  trade,  more  than  oO  jxer  cent  greater 
than  (J(*rmany,  and  in  IPl.’l,  the  year  before  the  war,  even  passed 
England  which  for  a  century  had  been  the  leader.  This  is  not  to  take 
into  account  the  almost  complete  monopedy  of  the  trade  during  the 
war  which  may  he  ascribed  to  unsuual  conditions. 

I  Bv  William  C.  Wolls,  of  I’an  .\moiican  I  nion  stall. 
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What  wore  tlie  facts  about  long  credits  before  the  war  ^  Primarily 
the  matter  was  simply  a  question  of  interest  on  capital  requirements. 
Money  was  worth  on  good  commercial  security  from  S  to  12  per  cent 
in  Huenos  Aires,  for  example,  and  from  4  to  7  per  cent  in  London, 
llamlmrg,  or  Paris.  Of  coui’se  this  fact  was  as  well  known  in  tlu' 
United  States  as  in  Europe,  and  likewise  that  money  was  worth  less 
in  Xew  York  or  Boston  than  in  Latin  America.  What  was  lost 
sight  of  was  the  radical  difference  in  hanking  customs  between 
Now  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  radical  similarity  between 
fjondon  or  Hamburg  and  Buenos  Aires,  which  made  it  easy  to  market 
commercial  hills  of  exchange  drawn  on  Buenos  Aires  in  Europe  and 
practically  impossible  to  market  like  hills  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Buenos  Aires  accejitor  of 
the  hill  had  a  credit  standing  in  Europe  and  none  in  the  United  States, 
as  that  lu)  one  had  any  worth  while  standing  in  the  latter  country 
on  this  kind  of  paper.  There  was  in  the  I'nited  States  no  market 
worth  considering  for  any  commercial  l)ills,  foreign  or  domestic, 
(’omnierce  was  not  financed  through  any  such  agency.  The  American 
manufacturer,  exporter,  or  other  business  man  when  he  needed  funds 
was  accustomed  to  secure  the  same  on  pei’sonal  note  with  indorser,  on 
collateral,  on  mortgage,  or  by  increasing  his  capital  investment.  In 
other  words,  as  his  business  increased,  he  found  it  necessary  to  rein¬ 
vest  his  profits,  take  in  additional  partners;  in  the  case  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  to  sell  additional  stock,  which  is  the  same  thing:  or  to  have 
resort  to  direct  borrowings  until  his  capital  caught  up  with  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  often  that  the  better  the  business  the 
less  apt  it  was  to  catch  up,  so  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  best 
growing  and  most  profitable  businesses  to  find  themselves  seriously 
embarrassed  by  “over  extension." 

The  English  or  German  business  man  bail  open  to  him  the  same 
sources  for  direct  ])orrowing  or  for  capital  enlargement:  but  he  had, 
in  addition,  what  the  American  had  not,  an  indirect  but  extremely 
li(juid  financial  resource  which  ordinarily  made  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  resort  to  direct  borrowing.  This  was  through  the  sale  of  his 
customer’s  acceptances,  for  which  there  was  a  broad  market  among 
the  investing  public.  There  was  almost  no  such  market  in  the  United 
States,  or  what  little  there  was  was  in  the  banks  themselves.  This 
in  efl’ect  reduced — since  it  was  the  bank’s  funds  which  took  care  of 
the  transaction — a  bill  of  exchange  to  a  ])romissorv  note;  the  indirect 
to  the  direct.  So  far  as  the  bank  was  concerned  the  drawer  of  the 
bill  was  treated  as  the  prime  obligor  from  whom  collateral  security 
might  be  expected.  To  the  uninitiated  and  to  many  bankers  accus- 
tomeil  to  look  at  commercial  transactions  and  investments  from  the 
domestic  standpoint  this  may  all  appear  somewhat  inconsecjuential. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  commercial  bill  of  exchange  was  the  facile 
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instrument  of  commerce  in  Latin  America  of  ti  e  Englisl  n  an,  the 
(lerman,  and  the  Frenchman,  and  it  was  the  chief  stumbling  block  of 
the  American.  It  would  have  been  a  greater  obstacle  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  some  American  exporters  learned  to  avail  themselves 
of  European  and  native  banks  located  in  Latin  America,  and  so  were 
able  to  conform  to  customary  methods. 

Erom  this  ex])lanation  it  is  easy  to  see  the  bearing  of  ‘‘long 
credits”  in  Latin  America  and  to  understand  that  what  was  a  bug¬ 
bear  to  the  American  was  not  such  to  the  European.  Long  credits 
did  not  mean  to  the  latter  any  increase  in  capital  investment  or  any 
additional  borrowings  in  order  to  carry  them,  but  they  meant  exactly 
that  to  the  American.  Hence  the  difference.  In  illustration  let  us 
follow  such  a  transaction  through:  A,  a  salesman  for  an  American 
leather  exporting  house,  sells  $1 ,000  worth  of  goods  to  X,  in  Santiago, 
('Idle;  B,  a  rival  sale.sman  for  an  English  (or  German  or  Erench) 
house,  sells  a  like  bill  of  goods  to  Y  at  the  same  place.  X  and  Y, 
both  solvent  and  enjoying  Al  credit,  elect,  because  funds  command 
better  interest  in  Santiago  than  in  Englaiul  or  the  Lnited  States,  to 
})urchase  on  four  months’  time.  Bills  of  exchange  are  ilrawn  by 
A  and  B  in  the  name  of  their  principals  on  X  and  Y,  respectively,  at 
four  months’  6  per  cent  interest.  These  bills  are  accejited  by  X  and 
Y.  B  deposits  his  bill  in  the  Santiago  branch  of  a  British  bank,  or 
in  a  ('hilean  bank  acting  as  correspondent  for  a  London  bank,  to  the 
credit  of  his  principal.  The  bank  does  not  lend  any  money.  It  acts 
merely  as  an  agency  for  bringing  the  accejited  bill  to  the  British 
investing  public.  The  real  loan  is  made  by  the  short-term  investor 
in  England  who  purchases  the  bill  before  maturity.  This  may  be 
an  individual,  insurance  company,  railroad  or  other  corporation,  a 
provincial  bank — in  fact,  anyone  having  funds  for  a  quick  turnover. 
The  investor  is  secured  by  the  indorsement  of  the  big  London  bank, 
which  in  turn  is  secured  by  its  correspondent  bank  in  ('bile,  by  the 
drawer  of  the  hill,  and  last  by  the  acceptor,  the  prime  obligor.  Some 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  may  be  omitted.  B  may  send  his  accepted 
bill  direct  to  his  principal  in  England,  who  will  negotiate  its  sale 
through  the  London  bank,  through  his  local  provincial  bank,  or,  in 
the  case  of  large  concerns,  may  find  a  market  without  recourse  to 
bank  agency.  The  principal,  the  exporter,  in  case  he  has  idle  funds, 
may  even  hold  the  bill  himself.  The  beauty  of  the  system  is  its 
elasticity,  permitting  the  free  use  of  capital  whenever  needed  and 
responsive  to  every  commercial  need. 

Such  was  the  channel  open  to  B,  the  Englishman.  What  had  A, 
the  American?  Well,  he  might  tie  himself  on  to  the  English  chain 
and  sell  his  bill  in  London,  as  some  did,  but  there  were  disadvantages 
connected  with  this,  and  it  was  only  open  to  a  few.  Ordinarily,  he 
forwarded  the  bill  to  his  princpial  in  the  Lnited  States.  When  this 
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principal  prcsiMitcd  the  bill  to  his  own  hank,  he  was  told  that  the 
hank  eonld  not  sell  the  hill  for  him;  that  there  was  no  mark('t  for 
such  paper  in  tin*  Tnited  States;  that  if  he  needed  money,  the  hank 
wonld  len<l  it  to  him  in  the  enstomarv  way;  hut  that  the  foreif'ii  hill, 
so  far  as  tin*  hank  was  eoneerm'd.  was  tlie  same  as  a  promissory  note 
made  hy  a  dummy  maker;  that  its  whole  hankinj;  status  resti'd 
upon  the  indorsement  of  tin*  drawer.  In  other  words,  in  the  form 
presented,  it  was  unseeiired  paper. 

Th(‘  Kuropean  hankinji;  custom  was  elastic,  hut  it  was  also  safe. 
L(‘t  us  return  to  the  ori<;inal  transaction  in  ('Idle,  ('redit  information 
in  ('Idle  is  much  nntre  accurate,  because  the  facts  are  much  more 
(‘asily  ascertained  than  in  the  Tidted  States  or  even  in  Enfjland. 
li.  the  Eiifflishman.  who  sold  -SI. ()()((  worth  of  jjoods  to  Y  on  four 
months'  time,  was  not  actin<;  upon  Ids  own  jud>;ment  alone,  hut  in 
concert  with  tin'  .Santiajjo  hank,  which  in  effect  had  told  him  hefon' 
llie  transaction  was  completed.  “You  can  safely  sell  Y  <;oods  to  such 
and  such  an  amount  on  such  and  such  time,  aud  we  will  hack  his 
acc('ptances  for  transmittal  on  your  account  to  London."  If  Y's 
credit  was  truly  Al,  the  Santia<io  hank  re(pdred  notldnj;  further  of 
him,  hut  if  it  was  not  such,  then  Y  was  reepdred  to  supplement  his 
credit  as  the  circumstances  nd<?ht  demand.  In  any  event,  tin*  hills 
of  ladinj;  and  other  papers  would  pass  throuj;h  the  hank. 

In  effect,  Latin  American  “lon<i  credits"  were  not  what  the  ine.x- 
perienci'd  American  husiiu'ss  man  believed  them  to  he,  for  tlu'v 
wen*  not  a  burden  u|)on  capital  investment  as  they  a])peared. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  cr(‘dit  of  the  acec'ptor  of  the  hill  was  above  suspicion  sonu'thinf; 
easily  to  he  determine*!  at  th(‘  residence  of  the  acceptor  throujjh  the 
afjencic's  who  themselves  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  husiiu'ss 
handle  the  accepted  hill.  If  the  credit  of  the  acceptor  was  not  jjoo*!, 
then  the  drawer,  if  he  chose  to  jjo  thr*)U"h  with  the  transaction  and 
sell  the  floods,  would  himself  take  the  whole  responsibility.  Germans 
apparently  made  a  specialty  of  handlinj?  shaky  civdits  in  South 
America,  and  most  Enfjlish,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  exp*)rters 
were  content  to  leave  such  business  in  German  hands.  It  was  a 
gamble  in  which  wIumi  it  lost  somebody  had  to  pay  the  price,  and 
h'gitimate  German  trade,  as  the  Germans  themselves  were  beginning 
to  understand,  did  pay  the  price.  Let  us  return  to  our  illustration; 
The  Latin  American  merchant  who  bought  the  goods  on  four 
months’  time  had  in  mind  doing  exactly  what  the  seller,  British  or 
American,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  was  trying  to  do  that  is, 
to  do  as  mindi  husiiU'ss  as  possible  upon  a  given  amount  of  eai)ital 
and  to  avoid  direct  borrowings.  Money  was  worth  more  in  Santiago 
than  in  London  and  New  York,  therefore  he  made  indirect  borrow¬ 
ings  in  London  rather  than  diivct  borrowings  in  Santiago.  It  was  all 
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i»  (iiu'stioii  of  moiu'v's  worth.  When,  as  sometimes  oecurred,  the  in¬ 
terest  margin  warranted  he  paid  easli  against  documents.  Again 
(and  this  is  important  to  he  remembered,  for  it  accounts  for  much 
American  trade),  he  paid  cash  whenever  tlie  American  exporter 
was  able  to  offer  him  goods  at  price  or  (piality  better  than  the 
English  or  (lerman  goods  in  a  degree  suflicient  to  take  up  the 
difference  in  money’s  wortli  between  London  or  Hamburg  on  one 
side  and  Santiago  on  the  otlier,  assuming  in  this  case  tlnit  tlie 
Anu'iican  exporter  could  not  handle  accepted  hills  and  demanded 
casli.  This  last  was  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  side  of  tlie 
Latin  American  situation.  A  very  large  volume  of  trade  from 
(lie  I'nited  States  was  due  to  the  single  fact  that  American  goods 
and  prices  were  so  much  superior  to  hhiglisli  and  (lerman  goods 
(hat  the  buyer  found  it  to  his  interest  to  finance  the  transaction 
in  American  goods  at  local  rates  for  money  rather  than  to  buy 
English  or  German  goods  and  finance  the  transaction  at  London  or 
Hamburg  money  rates. 

One  understands  that  ability  to  compete  in  (jualities  and  prices  is 
the  very  foundation  stone  of  all  trade,  hut  the  instances  are  numerous 
where  the  margin  being  slight  some  secondary  advantage  or  disad¬ 
vantage  might  win  or  may  lose  the  trade.  However,  one  must  not 
allow  his  mind  to  he  confused  into  a  belief  that  the  secondary  and  the 
occasional  is  the  primary  and  the  constant.  '’Long  credits”  were 
secondary  and  more  or  less  occasional.  They  did  not  create  much 
worth  while  trade  hut  they  acted  as  a  lubricant  to  all  trade,  rnder- 
standing,  then,  the  true  relation  of  long  credits  to  Latin  American 
trade  we  can  see  the  falsity  of  the  position  of  those  who  maintained 
that  the  Ihiited  States  could  not  do  business  in  Latin  America  unless 
it  resorted  to  a  long-credit  system,  and  we  can  imderstand  what  was 
a  jiaradox  to  many  that  the  Ihiited  States  did  do  the  business  without 
such  credits.  But  it  lost,  or  rather  it  failed  to  accpiire,  some  trade, 
perhaps  not  much,  hut  clearly  some,  because  its  hanking  customs 
did  not  fit  in  with  Latin  American  hanking  customs.  In  this  general 
connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  there  was  an  additional 
reason  why  long  credits  had  not  the  preponderating  influence  which 
some  imagined,  which  is  that  the  margin  between  money's  worth  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Latin  America  was  not  as  great  as  between 
England  and  Latin  America.  Since  it  was  this  margin  that  accounted 
for  long  credits  it  can  he  readily  seen  that  where  the  margin  was  less 
the  narrower  the  market  for  the  acceptances,  supposing  that  there 
were  such  a  market  or  that  one  coidd  he  created.  The  acceptor,  as 
we  have  shown,  was  borrowing  money  in  a  market  where  money  was 
cheap.  There  would  be  no  ultimate  advantage  for  him  to  go  to  a 
market  where,  comparatively  speaking,  money  was  not  cheaj).  The 
economic  status  of  the  country  and  not  the  use  or  nonuse  of  the  hill 
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A  FIELD  OF  MANIOC  IN  BRAZIL. 

Among  the  food  plants  grown  in  Hrazil,  maniiK'  offers  not  only  an  excellent  bread  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view,  but  also  a  great  nural)er  of  derivative  food  elements,  such  as  starch, 
tapioca,  and  the  dextrin  of  general  domestic  and  industrial  use.  Manioc  is  successfully  cultivated  within  30°  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Tropics  and  at  a  temperature  of  from 
2()  to  2S°  ('.  It  presents  a  great  variety,  ditlerentiated  by  the  color  of  the  branches,  of  the  leaf  stock,  the  flowers  and  roots,  the  most  widely  cultivateii  lieing  the  maniot  ai]iim  and 
the  manioc  utilissima.  Manioc  produces  alMuit  one<iuarter  of  its  weight  in  flour  and  confains  almost  3t)  per  cent  of  starch.  In  1917  Brazil  exported  IS.t9.s,t:i(>  kilograms,  valued 
at  $1  ,;w)0,(K)t),  to  Kngiaiid,  l^riigiiay,  .\rgentina,  France,  Portugal,  Bolivia,  Italy,  and  the  (’ape  Verde  Islands.  Brazil’s  production  is  calculated  at  j00,{X)0,0()0  kilograms.  Iho 
greater  share  of  which  is  grown  for  domestic  consumption. 
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of  ('X(‘lian^(*  made  the  differenee  between  money  rates  in  London 
and  in  New  York. 

'riiere  is  another  aspeet  of  the  long-credit  ease  which  should  he 
touched  upon  and  that  is  its  sentimental  side. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  national  or  individual  sentiment 
plays  much  of  a  part  in  international  trade.  One  can  show  that  it 
does  not  almost  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
Sentiment  may  account  for  the  enactment  of  tariff  or  other  laws 
which  do  obstruct  or  do  facilitate  trade,  but  sentiment  itself,  unless 
crystallized  into  law,  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  trade.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  a  bearing  upon  other  things  which  may  be  of  even  more  im¬ 
portance  than  trade.  The  sentiment  about  long  credits  and  the 
failure  of  United  States  traders  to  extend  the  same  has  been  and  is 
y(*l  used  in  Latin  America  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States, 
d'he  case  is  presented  as  one  where  the  Yankee  is  cast'jng  a  slur  on 
the  business  integrity  of  the  Latin  American.  The  Latin  American 
im|M)rter  may  understand  the  real  facts,  but  he  no  mf>re  represents 
Latin  American  public  opinion  that  does  the  New  York  exporter 
represent  United  wStates  public  opinion.  He  is  only  one  among 
many.  His  influence  on  legislation  and  on  public  opinion  is  much 
less  than  the  influence  of  the  American  exporter.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  different  social  customs  but  more  to  the  fact  that  he  is  oftener 
an  unnaturalized  foreigner  and  less  identified  with  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  his  neighbors  than  is  the  United  States  exporter.  It 
is  (juite  possible,  however,  that  a  particular  Latin  American  importer 
may  not  understand  the  true  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  German 
or  Englishman  offers  him  credit  and  the  American  does  not.  It  may 
be  that  he,  as  well  as  the  newspaper  editor  and  the  legislator,  resents 
what  appears  to  be  a  slight  on  Latin  American  integrity,  for  such  it 
has  been  represented  to  be  by  rival  interests.  Strength  has  been 
added  to  this  absurd  but  notwithstanding  important  charge  by  well 
intentioned  but  inapt  writers  in  the  Ihiited  States  who  are  not  well 
versed  in  international  trade  although  in  a  sense  familiar  with  Latin 
America  otherwise.  To  such  the  long  credit  case  was  one  where 
the  American  exporter  did  not  care  to  take  a  chance  or  where  he 
did  not  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  risk,  in  other 
words,  the  credit  standing  of  his  customer.  In  effect  such  a  one 
admits  the  German  charge  that  he,  the  German,  extends  credit 
because  he  trusts  his  customer  and  the  American  does  not  because 
he  does  not  trust  him.  These  well-intentioned  but  unfounded  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  credit  situation  have  been  given  much  publicity 
in  Latin  America  as  admissions  of  the  charge,  which  in  truth  they 
are,  only  they  are  made  by  persons  incompetent  to  make  admissions. 
They  belong  to  the  class  of  confe.ssions,  well  known  to  criminal  in¬ 
vestigators,  made  by  persons  in  reality  innocent  of  tbe  crime. 


THE  CULTURE  AND  INDUS¬ 
TRY  OF  MANIOC 

WITH  tli(‘  ('.\c('j)li»»ii  of  (•(»rii,  Ixsnns,  iiiid  jxttnfoos,  iniiiiioc  is, 
of  iill  tlio  iiulifiriious  plants  of  Anu'rica,  the  oiio  wlutso 
culturo  is  tlio  most  widospivad  in  all  parts  of  tlu'  world 
which  afford  possibilities  for  its  cultivation.  'Phis  won- 
dcrfnl  Brazilian  plant,  whose  oriiiiiml  habitat  is  the  valhw  t)f  the 
L<*wer  Amazon,  was  carried  by  tln^  Bortuj;uese  navijiators  of  the- 
fifteenth  century  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  eA'e.n  at  this  tinl(^ 
the  vestiges  of  its  culture  are  imd  with  at  many  points  visited  by 
them. 

Von  den  Stein  found  manioc  cultivated  in  northern  Brazil  among  t  he 
Bacairi  savages,  who  had  never  seen  white  men,  and  were  still  living 
in  the  |)olished  stone  age  at  the  head  of  the  Xingu  River,  The  native 
habitat  of  manioc  lies,  therefore,  in  Brazil,  but  the  cultivation  of  it 
dates  l)ack  no  further  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Tn  171)6  manioc 
farina  was  being  exported  to  Portugal,  as  is  seen  from  a  letter  of 
August  16  of  that  year,  written  by  Fernao  Xoronha,  governor  of  the 
('aptainev  of  Maranhao,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  commanded  by 
his  (Tovernment  to  foster  as  much  as  possible  the  culture  of  wood 
(lour  and  encouiage  the  shipping  of  it  to  the  mother  country. 

Peckolt  says,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  the 
Portugiiese  found  manioc,  in  cidtivation  among  the  Guaranys  and 
Tupinambas,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  Brazil,  being  the  original 
home  of  the  jdant,  the  only  way  to  e.x'|)lain  the  existence  of  manioc 
in  Africa  is  to  sTippose  that  it  was  swept  across  the  ocean  in  the 
current  of  the  Gxdf  Stream  an  hypothesis  which  we  can  not  but 
reject  at  the  offset,  being  thoroughly  coiivinced  that  if  manioc  was 
found  in  Africa  it  was  because  it  was  carried  there  by  man.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  view  regarding  manioc,  this  same  author  very 
reasonably  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  writings  of  our  lime 
people  of  200  or  300  years  hence  who  might  discover  forests  of 
chinehona  trees  in  the  Himalayan  heights  of  India  would  never 
believe  that  seedlings  of  this  medicinal  plant  had  been  selected  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia  and  transported,  amid  all  sorts  of  dangem  and 
difliculties,  to  those  regions.  The  fetichistic  religion  of  the  aborigines 
of  Brazil,  enriched  with  fabulous  legends,  naturally  led  them  to 
attribute  to  sweet  and  bitter  manioc  a  supernatural  origin,  and 

>  This  urtielo  is  t raiisliil oil  from  a  vory  intorosIin“  papor  writton  by  Sofior  I’asohoal  do  Moraos,  whioti 
appoarod  in  a  roconi  numbor  of  1/ivoura  o  Criayao  (Karmini;  and  Catllc  llaisinu),  a  inagazino  (mlilishod 
in  liio  do  .lanoiro,  llrazil. 
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<javt>  rise  to  llu*  story  that  it  was  in  the  grave  of  the  predestined 
mani  (bread),  the  offs])ring  of  a  virgin  (og),  that  arose  a  plant  with 
a  knotty  stalk  whose  fruits  intoxicated  the  birds  of  the  forest.  As 
the  shrub  grew  older  there  was  a  cleaving  of  the  earth  under  whi(di 
lay  the  tiny  being  of  a  year  old,  admired  in  life  as  a  blessing  to  tbc 
people  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  grave  was 
opened  there  was  discovered  a  root  with  a  bark  of  an  earthy  color 
which  invested  a  pulp  as  white  as  the  naked  .body  of  manioc. 

The  legend  s])read  and  the  plant  took  the  name  of  manio<\  The 
first  scientific  notices  that  we  have  of  manioc  were  furnished  in 
the  year  1,548  l)y  Pinzon,  who  gave  it  as  indigenous  to  Brazil,  thriv¬ 
ing  as  far  as  .3°  latitude  south  and  growing  at  a  lieight  of  3, ()()()  feet 
above  the  sea  level. 

Manioc  thrives  and  finds  its  hal)itat  extending  as  far  as  30°  lati¬ 
tude  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator.  Outside  of  this  zone  it  can  not 
he  cultivated  with  advantage.  The  temperature  of  the  region  should 
not  be  subject  to  wide  variations.  Some  men  think  that  manioc 
grows  best  in  temperatures  ranging  between  79  and  <S2°  at  most; 
on  this  i)oint,  however,  no  experiments  arc  recorded.  During  the 
first  months  of  its  evolution  manioc  re(juires  a  high  degree  of 
humidity,  reacdiing  to  90  ])er  cent  or  more,  and  during  the  full  cycle 
of  its  growth  a  rainfall  of  more  tlian  47  inches  distributed  over  a 
period  of  150  days.  The  most  suitable  land  is  a  light  sandy  clay, 
ricli  in  luimus.  Preference  is  usually  given  to  ground  with  a  south¬ 
ern  or  eastern  exposure.  Manioc  is  a  very  exhaustive  ]>lant  and 
does  not  grow  more  than  three  or  four  crops  with  profitable  residts 
on  the  same  groxmd  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Besides  rotating 
with  peanuts,  beans,  cowpeas,  and  other  leguminoTis  plants,  it  is 
necessary  to  ])ractice  a  rational  system  of  fertilizing,  the  final  stage 
of  which  sboidd  be  a  layer  of  W('ll-cured  cow]>en  manure,  or  else 
the  following  preparation,  the  quantities  given  being  recpiired  for 
1  hectare:  88  to  220  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  220  to  1,100  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  110  to  106  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  ])lanting  must  be  done  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  manioc 
is  cut  and  at  the  time  when  leaves  of  the  shrub  are  ri'|)e,  which  occurs 
from  Jidy  to  September.  It  is  well  to  avoid  planting  on  a  rainy 
day.  The  stalk  sho\dd  be  cut  in  medium-sized  pieces,  caic  being 
taken  to  select  those  pieces  which  are  quite  milky,  the  ends  being 
rejected.  The  planting  is  done  generally  in  drills  of  medium  depth 
and  about  2  feet  apart.  When  the  plants  have  Imdded  and  the 
first  harrowing  is  being  done,  the  farmer  takes  care  to  remove  all 
the  buds  but  one.  Manioc  ri])ens  usually  in  from  8  to  18  months, 
the  length  of  time  dependiiig  on  whether  the  variety  is  an  early  or 
a  late  one.  Some  farmers  judge  the  ripening  of  the  roots  by  the  fall 
of  the  ripe  seeds. 
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It  would  lu>  an  iiitcrpstinj;  observation  to  watch  the  •ult\ire  of 
inanioi'  with  a  view  to  discover  whether,  hv  a  careful  selection  of  the 
seed  and  a]r|>r()])riate  methods  of  cidture,  it  might  not  l)e  possible 
to  create  a  new  variety  characterized  by  its  richness  in  starch,  an 
ex])eriment  which  we  believe  lias  never  yet  been  made. 

The  usual  method  of  re])roduction  by  planting  the  (Sittings  results 
in  a  constant  j-epetition  of  the  same  variety  with  all  its  character¬ 
istics.  Like  a  great  many  other  food  plants,  manioc  presents  a 
limited  number  of  varieties,  which  differ  among  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  color  of  the  stalks,  branches,  stems,  flowers,  and  roots. 
According  to  Peckolt,  it  can  lie  divided  in  a  general  way  in  the 
following  varieties:  First,  the  varieties  with  green  or  whitish  stalk 
and  stein,  descended  from  the  Manihot  Aipim  (Pohl) ;  second,  the 
varieties  with  ])urple  or  red  stems,  descended  fiom  the  Manihot 
utilissima  (Pidil).  Theie  are  other  varieties  which  constitute  a 
form  of  both  and  for  which  it  is  dillicTilt  to  find  a  projier  classifica¬ 
tion  as  intermediaries. 

Manioc,  this  marvelous  plant  of  the  Tropics,  might  he  made  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  Brazil  if  it  were  grown  on  a  large  scale  and 
utilized  intelligently  in  the  different  industries  of  its  products.  These 
are  dry  manioc,  farina,  starch,  tapioca,  alcohol,  ti((uira  (manioc 
brandy),  dextrin,  powdered  meal  and  manioc  farina,  cassava  cake, 
artifii'ial  barley  and  sagn,  and  many  other  usefid  and  tasty  prep¬ 
arations. 

Not  many  farmers  in  this  wonderful  country  of  whi<‘h  manioc,  is 
a  native  can  estimate  the  great  importance  of  this  plant,  whiidi  is 
a  valuable  substitute  for  wheat  and  susceptible  of  extensive  indus¬ 
trial  applif^ations. 

Manio(‘  was  taken  from  Brazil  to  Florida,  in  the  I’nited  States  of 
America,  less  than  ‘JO  years  ago  (in  iStlS).  It  has  done  well  in  its 
new  abode.  There  are  now  a  mimher  of  factories  in  that  State,  the 
largest  of  which  have  an  out])ut  of  from  600  to  1,000  tons  of  starch 
per  crop. 

Farmei-s’  Bulletin  No.  167  of  the  Tnited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  a  study  of  the  culture  of  manioc  by  Mr.  Tracy, 
who  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  plant 
and  its  industries.  The  possibilities  of  this  culture  in  North  America 
are  limited  to  F'lorida  and  Louisiana  in  the  Ihiited  States  and  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  The  culture  in  Florida,  which  lies  between 
Jo°  6'  and  .‘11°  latitude  north,  has  already  attained  considerable 
importance,  and  it  is  in  that  Southern  State  of  the  great  northern 
Republic  that  we  find  the  industry  of  manioc  in  its  most  developed 
stage,  the  extraction  of  the  fecula  being  here  performed  by  the  most 
improved  methods.  In  this  connection,  says  Paul  Hubert: 
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Florida  has  ijivon  an  oxamph*  to  Itra/.il  and  proved  tliat  in  those  reudons  of  Xortli 
America  the  inarch  of  jirojirc'ss  jjoes  on  with  rapidity.  To  Florida  we  innst  turn  il 
w(‘  would  study  thoroughly  the  culture  and  industry  of  manioc,  for  the  Floridians 
have  done  with  this  jilant  what  the  Californians  had  done  before  with  tlu*  delicious 
Cabula  orange  of  Hahia,  which  now  constitutes  one  of  the  solid  asstds  of  that  State. 

l*].\p('rinu'nts  with  manioc  culture  in  Louisiana  have  not  proved 
sueeossful.  Trials  made  in  Mo.xieo  in  the  northern  sections,  which  are 
adapted  to  yucca,  have  given  e.xcellent  results.  Yucca  is  cultivated 
througliout  Central  America.  In  South  America  the  country  in 
which  the  greatest  effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  this  culture  is  Ar¬ 
gentina.  The  growing  of  manioc  lias  developed  enormousl}’  in  tliat 
country  and  the  latest  statistics  attribute  to  it  an  area  of  9, 000, 000 
hectares  (22,500,000  acres),  a  large  number  of  plantations  being 
located  in  ('orrientes,  Formosa,  (Miaco,  Misiones,  Tucuman  to  the 
north  of  Santa  PV,  and  Entre  Rios.  Prof.  Boto  has  written  an  im¬ 
portant  paper  on  manioc  and  Dr.  Centera  submitted  to  the  faculty 
of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Science  of  Buenos  Aires  a  most  valuable 
thesis  on  the  same  subject.  The  culture  is  (piite  successful  in  Para¬ 
guay  and  Colombia. 

Manioc  is  grown  in  all  of  the  five  parts  of  the  world,  hut  the  regions 
where  the  culture  has  attained  tlie  greatest  prominence  are  dava. 
Reunion,  Jamaica,  Madagascar,  Indochina,  and  Cochinchina.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  future  that  awaits  tlie  development  of 
manioc  products,  we  have  onh’  to  reflect  that  in  the  French  Senate 
a  few  years  since  the  eminent  Senator  Meline,  one  of  the  best  known 
statesmen  of  the  Latin  race,  in  an  ehupient  speech  justified  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  an  almost  prohibitive  duty  on  aU  manioc  imported  into  France. 
Referring  to  the  great  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fecula  and  the 
[iroducts  of  this  industry.  Senator  Meline  dc'clared: 

'i'lu*  situation,  goiitlonion,  is  unfortunately  eoin]»roniise(l  and  eiulangered  liy  the 
appearanee  of  a  formidable  eoinpiditor,  which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  ISh'i,  and 
which  is  called  manioc.  Manioc,  gentlemen,  is  a  jilant,  a  sort  of  small  shrul),  a  native 
of  Mrazil,  the  culture  of  which  is  developing  in  all  tro])ical  countries.  This  shrub 
has  the  advantage  of  sjirouting  without  any  sort  of  preparation  and  without  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  otherwisi*  worthless  lands.  It  is  sutlicient  to  ])lant  the  root  to  obtain  at  the 
end  of  from  (>  to  12  months  an  abundant  sujiply  of  fecula.  Manioc,  therefore,  can  com¬ 
pete  most  advantageously  with  jiotatoes,  the  fecula  content  of  the  former  being  72 
per  cent,  while  that  of  the  latter  does  not  average  more  than  Mi  jier  cent.  Six  hundred 
and  eighty-live  kilos  of  jiotatoes  are  reipiired  to  make  100  kilos  of  fecula,  while  only 
140  kilos  of  manioc  are  reipiired  to  produce  the  same  100  kilos  of  fecula. 

Senator  Meline  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  ruin  of  a  numlter  of 
French  industries  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  manioc. 

The  French  Senate  was  so  impressed  with  his  arguments  that  they 
not  only  hastened  to  impose  the  new  duty,  hut  made  it  apply  both 
to  foreign  countries  and  the  French  possessions  as  well.  When  several 
senators  protested  against  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  colonies. 
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Meliiu'  tlcH-ljircd  tliat  i(  was  absolutely  lu'ci'ssarv  to  protc'cl  tlu* 
farnu'i’s  of  the  lionu*  country  ajjainst  outside*  competition,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  colonies  to  abstain  from  produeini;  tilings 
which  might  compete  with  the  productions  of  Kranei*.  This  action 
of  the  French  Senate  and  the  discussion  tliat  preeedi'd  it  showed 
the  interest  excited  in  that  country  by  a  plant  which  belongs  to  us 
and  which  we  regard(*d  with  entire  indiffen'iiee.  Before  the  war  our 
shirts  and  collars  were  starched  with  Kemi  cereal  starch,  while  we 
ate  rice  feeula  prepared  by  Block  in  France  and  consumed  in  our 
cotton  factories  immense  (piantities  of  this  same  feeula  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  our  stuffs;  and  this  while  we  owned  the  richest  root  in  the 
world  and  one  which  implants  fear  and  amazement  in  the  minds  of 
patriotic  and  cultured  nations. 

There  is  no  other  plant  which  yields  as  great  a  production  in  starch 
as  manioc.  According  to  tin*  distinguished  Dr.  A.  Faire,  I  hectare 
(2i  acres)  of  manioc  planted  at  a  distance  of  I  meter  apart  will  con¬ 
tain  10,()()()  shrubs,  yielding  a  minimum  of  4  kilos  (S.S  pounds)  per 
shrub,  or  a  total  of  4(),()()()  kilos  (SS, ()()()  pounds).  The  minimum 
yield  of  manioc  in  farina  is  eipial  to  oiK'-fourth  of  the  gross  weight- 
So  W(‘  have  1  (),()()()  kilos  (22, ()()()  pounds),  which,  being  sold  at  400 
reis  (10  cents)  jier  kilo,  will  yield  4  eontos  de  reis  (-Si, 000). 

The  return  in  starch  is  larg('r  still.  Reducing  all  the  manioc 
raised  on  1  hectare*  (2.V  acres)  to  starch  we  have,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Bahia,  the  following  result, 
using  the  variety  which  yields  the  high(*st  pere(*ntage,  the  San  Bento. 
This  variety  yi(*lds  Ihi  per  cent  of  starch;  conse(pi(*ntly  40,000  kilos 
(SS, ()()()  pounds),  the  average  of  production  of  1  lieetan*  (2.1  acres) 
will  yield  14,400  kilos  (dl,()S0  pounds)  of  stareli,  which  being  sold 
at  the  rate  of  oOO  r<*is  (12\  cents;  p(*r  kilo,  will  yield  a  liepiid  product 
()f  7 :200.S000  (S1,S00).  Supposing  there  is  an  »*xp(*nse  of  1  :200S000 
(iltdOO)  for  cultivation  and  preparation,  w»*  have*  a  juolit  of  t):000S000 
(Sl,o00)  in  starch  alone,  besi(h*s  the  mass,  which  can  be  utiliz(*d  to 
manufacture  farina  of  a  low  type. 

Xearlv  all  the  Brazilian  States  exi)ort  manioc  farina,  which  is  tlie 
only  manioc  ])roduct  that  we  do  not  import.  In  1917  the  seven 
States  which  exported  most  manioc  farina  were,  in  order  of  (plan 
tity,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  ('atharina,  Para,  Maranhao,  Rio  d( 
daneiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia.  Other  Stati's  followed  with  smaller 
(piantitic's. 

The  total  export  of  farina  was  lS,49S.4d()  kilos.  vahu*d  at  0,192: 
()od-?0()()  (•‘‘tl ,29S.()ld).  The  Stat(*s  which  importi*d  the  most  tapioca 
wi*re  Rio  de  daneiro,  Maraidiao,  Bahia,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  States 
which  importi'd  manioc  in  slice's  were  Pan'i,  Bahia,  and  Maraidiao. 

The  gr(*at(*st  imjiorters  in  value  of  manioc  farina  were  England, 
rruguay,  Argentina,  France*,  Portugal,  Bolivia,  Italy,  and  (’ape* 
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V('r(l(‘.  The  •jiratest  imjxntc'rs  of  lapiocii  in  valiio  \v(mt  France, 
Fiijiland,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  France  and  Fngland  were  the  great¬ 
est  im])orters  of  manioc  in  slices. 

The  value  of  manioc  is  made  clearer  each  day  in  consequence  of 
the  studies  and  analyses  which  are  being  effected  in  this  country 
and  whicli  prove*  it  to  he  a  sul)stance  of  great  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  valiK*  hy  reason  of  its  richness  in  starcli,  and  a  food  article  of 
gr(*at  im])ortance  by  r(*ason  of  its  nutritious  and  tasteful  (pialities. 

'I'lie  oidy  element  wanting  in  manioc  is  gluten,  wliicli  exists  in 
wheat  in  tin*  ])roportion  of  i:h.7d  ])er  c(*nt,  whicli  renders  wheat  an 
indispensable  crop  and  places  it  in  the  front  rank  in  importance. 

From  analyses  effected  by  tin*  agricultural  school  of  .Sao  Bento  in 
lf)12  on  manioc  brought  from  \'alenva  in  the  south  of  the  said  State, 
it  is  seen  that  all  the  varieties  are  rich  in  fecula  (starch)  content, 
and  that  the  Sao  Bento  contains  the  highest  percentage  viz,  46.14 
per  cent  -  and  the  lowest,  the  rrt.s‘.s-o(/m  ino/le,  '“wet  broom,”  21.;b7 
per  cent. 

'I'lie  growing  of  manioc  extends  from  the  Amazon  Valley,  its  origi¬ 
nal  home,  to  the  State  of  Kio  (Irande  do  Sul.  It  is  essentially  a 
native  culture  and  it  is  carried  on  by  methods  similar  to  those  jirac- 
ticed  with  regard  to  other  crops. 

'Phe  consumjition  of  farina  is  enormous,  because,  together  with 
beans  and  jerkeil  beef,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  rich  and  savory  food 
of  the  jieople.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  production,  which, 
however,  is  roughly  estimated  at  ,')()(),()()(),()()()  kilos  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  100  grams  (about  d  ounces)  jier  person,  by  14,000,000  of 
native  consumers. 

At  a  minimum  price  of  100  reis  (24  cents)  per  bter  (about  1  quart) 
its  value  will  reach  .50,000  contos,  which  is  far  below  the  truth.  But 
after  its  inestimable  value  as  a  foodstuff,  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
tiiatidioea  utilissinid  for  all  the  human  family  is  in  its  starch  content, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  starch  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year,  and  manioc,  the  typi*  of  vegetables  producing  this 
substance,  will  tend  to  become  enormously  po]mlar  in  the  futun*. 
Starch  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  used  in  many  ways,  and  i*ach  day  brings  forth  some 
new  demand  for  it  both  in  the  arts  and  industries  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  culinary  reiiuirements  on  the  other. 
It  is  essential  that  the  supply  be  abundant  and  constant. 

The  outlook  for  manioc  in  the  world  is  a  most  auspicious  one,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  its  culture  should  be  rendered  more 
extensive  and  its  industry  developed  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 


SHIPS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

SIirPPINCJ  as  {‘vorv  ono  knows  played  a  most  important  part  in 
tin*  war.  One  is  tempteci  to  say  that  it  j)laye(l  the  ehief  roh‘ 
in  the  »;reat  drama.  The  military  command  of  the  sea  seeured 
hy  tlu‘  British  navy  at  tlie  very  outset  was  never  r(*lin(|uished 
or  weakened  in  any  decree  up  t<t  the  close,  (lerman  and  Austrian 
war  vessels  were  h)rced  to  take  refuse  in  tlieir  own  harlatrs  under 
the  protection  of  (Jerman  and  Austrian  land  fortifications  or  to  intern 
tliemselves  in  neutral  ports,  (lermau  and  Austrian  mercliant  ships 
disappeared  in  tlie  same  way  into  the  same  refiiijes.  From  the  offen¬ 
sive  side  the  British  command  of  the  sea  was  perfect  from  the  first 
week  in  August,  1914,  up  to  the  close.  French  ships  aided  in  main¬ 
taining  the  firand  cordon  and  so  later  did  the  naval  vessels  of  Italy, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  Greece.  This  was  all  on  the 
offensive  side,  the  side  whicli  paralyzed  the  war  purposes  of  G^rimuiy 
tlirou<ihout  all  the  world  except  where  the  German  armies  stood. 

On  the  defensive  side  there  was  a  different  story.  A  few  German 
raiders  remained  at  sea  who  captured  and  sunk  a  numher  of  allied 
and  neutral  mercliant  ships.  On  one  occasion  they  even  defeated  a 
small  British  squadron  of  war  vessels  off  tlie  coast  of  ('hile.  But 
these  raiders  were  soon  hruslu'd  aside  and  had  nothiiif'  else  remained, 
the  allied  defense,  that  is,  the  protection  of  its  own  merchant  fleet  in 
furtherance  of  its  own  war  purjioses,  would  have  been  as  complete 
as  was  the  allied  offense  ajrainst  the  German  merchant  and  war  fleets. 
But  somethiiiff  did  remain  and  that  something;  hecame  a  serious  men¬ 
ace.  'Hie  submarine,  conceived  hy  its  American  inventors  as  a  war 
vessel  to  he  used  a<;ainst  other  war  vessels  and  so  adapted  hy  En<;land 
and  France,  was  hy  the  Germans  diverted  to  another  use,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  merchant  shippin*;.  For  a  while  there  seemed  almost  no 
defense  a<;ainst  the  suhmarine  so  used.  It  was  true  that  even  the 
merchant  ship,  if  it  was  armed  with  a  6  or  S  inch  rifle,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  submarine,  hut  the  purpose  of  the  suhmarine  was 
not  to  fifilit  hut  to  destroy  without  warniiif;. 

The  destruction  of  allied  and  neutral  shippiiif;  hy  German  subma¬ 
rines  hefian  to  assume  daniierous  jiroportions  in  1915.  Duriiifi;  the 
fii-st  quarter  of  1916  the  suhmarine  was  destroyiiif;  shipping  at  a  rate 
nearly  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  allied  and  neutral  countries  were 
building,  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  rate  remained  the 
same;  in  the  third  quarter  of  1916  the  percentage  of  destruction  over 
building  was  nearly  40;  in  the  fourth  quarter  it  rose  to  165.  That 
is.  from  October  1,  1916,  to  January  1,  1917,  German  submarines 
destroyed  nearly  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  much  tonnage  as  the 
l.-)8 
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allied  and  neutral  countries  built  in  the  same  period.  Duriu}'  the 
first  quarter  of  1917  the  j)erceiita<;e  increased  to  200 — i.  e.,  3  tons  were 
destroyed  to  1  ton  built.  In  the  second  (juarter  of  1917  the  percent- 
ajie  was  2.57,  notwithstandinji;  that  in  tliat  (pnirter  and  the  ))recedin>: 
one  there  had  been  an  increase  in  hnildin<i.  Tliis  was  the  |)eak,  when 
in  spite  of  increased  production  the  destruction  was  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times  as  *;reat.  For  the  third  (piarter  of  1917  the  per- 
cenla*i<‘  fell  to  13S,  and  yet  tlie  destruction  was  over  two  and  a  third 
times  llu‘  huildinii.  From  this  point  conditions  ra|)i<lly  chanj'ed. 
Buildin*;:  increased  so  lliat  durinj'  the  fourth  (piarter  of  1917  more 
than  twice  as  much  tonmi'ie  was  built  than  in  the  corrc'spondin*; 
(piarter  of  flie  year  Ix'fore.  At  tlie  same  time  (lt‘struction,  due  to 
the  better  development  of  the  allied  defense,  decreased  to  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  liad  been  at  the  jieak,  six  months  Indore.  The 
|)ercenta<;e  for  this  (piart(*r,  the  fourth  of  1917,  was  36  more  for  the 
submarine  than  for  the  builder.  In  tlie  first  (piarter  of  191S  it  was 
nearly  30,  both  destruction  and  construction  f(*ll  off  but  the  fornuu- 
more  than  the  latter.  .In  the  second  (piarter  of  191S  the  turn  was 
made  wlien  buildinj;  pas.se(l  aliead  of  sinking;.  In  this  (piarter  tliere 
was  33  per  cent  more  tonmif'e  built  than  sunk.  In  the  third  (piarter  of 
1918  which  saw  the  end  of  the  war  the  percenta'ie  of  buildinj;  over 
d('struction  was  217.  Tliat  is,  at  tlie  close  of  the  war,  tliive  and  one- 
sixth  times  as  much  tonna<'e  was  built,  duriii*;  that  (piarter,  than  was 
destroyed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  rnitinl  States  had  become  the  chief 
af'ency  in  ship  buildinj;  and  the  rnitinl  Stat(*s  nu*rchant  flajj,  which 
before  the  war  was  rarely  s(‘en  in  any  of  the  world’s  ports  outside  of 
the  rnitinl  Stat('s  itself,  became  a  familiar  si<;ht  wherever  ships  sailed, 
which  was  to  all  the  world  outside  the  ('entral  European  countries 
whose  ports  wt*re  still  firmly  locked  by  British,  French,  American, 
Brazilian,  Italian,  and  Greek  war  vessels. 

The  control  of  shipbiiildiiiff  and  ship  operation  in  the  rnit(*(l 
States  has  b(*en  (‘xercised  throuffh  the  I  nited  States  Shippiii''  Board, 
one  of  the  jireat  war  a'jencii's  creat(*(l  after  the  entry  of  the  rnited 
States  into  the  war  in  April,  1917. 

The  Shippinji  Board  throujih  its  Division  of  Operations  has  very 
kindly  furnish(nl  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  with  the  statement  hereto 
attaclunl  showin*;  the  number  and  tonnajie  of  ships  employed  in  the 
trade  betwi*en  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries 
since  the  war  ended.  This  statement  shows  the  condition  as  (‘xistin*; 
about  six  w('eks  after  the  war  emhnl,  that  is  on  I)(*cember  31,  1918. 

At  that  time  there  were  431  steam-propelled  vessels  (sailinji  vi'ssels 
not  included  in  the  statement)  eii<>:a<;('(l  in  the  trade,  of  which  263 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Shippiii*;;  Board  and  168  operatinl  iiidi*- 
pendently  by  owners  or  charterers.  The  tonna<;e,  expressed  in  tons, 
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(K'a(l-\vei»;ht,  of  the  directly  controlled  ships  was  1,0X6,630  and  of 
the  independently  operated  ships  was  o5S,614  tons.  The  writer  is 
authorized  to  say  that  since  the  statement  was  prepared  tht're  has 
been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  ships  assijined  to  the  trade  which 
increase  will  continue  as  may  he  justified.  Dead-weight  tonnaj'e 
(1).  W.  T.  in  the  table)  means  the  actual  carrying'  capacity  of  the 
shi[)  down  to  its  load  line — that  is,  to  the  line  of  safe  and  convenient 
suhmer<;ence  in  the  water,  expressed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  While 
not  e.xactly  the  commercial-carrvinji  capacity  of  the  shij),  which  is 
more  jienerally  expressed  in  cubic  feet  of  volume  by  means  of  an 
artificial  “re<;istered  ton.”  it  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  actual 
carrying;  capacity  than  is  the  refjistered  ton. 

I'XITEI)  ST.VTES  SHIPPIXO  BOAHI) — DIVISION'  OF  OPEII ATIOX.S. 

( A-i  of  i)(f.  n.  I'.as.) 

Amount  oj  louiuu/r  cm ploi/ir/  In  llii’  folloii  l ii;/  Iriiilcs. 


Steamers  oiM-raled  Sl<>amers  assigiusl 

indeiM'ndentlv  bv  l)y  tin 

Cnited 

Trade. 

owners  or  char-  States  Sliipping 

lertsl  owiuTS.  Hoard. 

Total 

ships. 

Total 

I).  W.  T. 

Ships. 

1).  W.  T.  Ships. 

).  W.  T. 

South  .Vmerii-an; 

West  coast  (nitrate) . 

.  44 

144..')2;i  .‘>4 

2o4.S2l 

HH 

31)9, 344 

East  coa.sl  (general) . 

.  34 

1711,274  4)1 

:124,777 

s:4 

.■>01, 0.71 

West  ^(lit-s  and  Central  .\tneriran: 

Fruit . 

.  :i7 

72,  tlS,')  1.') 

47,4.'>tl 

.72 

120,141 

(ioueral . 

.  :u 

11 7,  ,734  7.'. 

2').),2',)tl 

um 

372, S30 

Sugar . 

.  13 

29,2t>;t  4H 

141, SS3 

111 

171,14(1 

( )re . 

.  2 

t) 

17,;{27 

s 

24,227 

ii.4;V)  1(1 

20 

.VW) 

IfiK 

.V»S,t>I4 

4;u 

l,ti4:».244 
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Ships.  I).  W.  T. 


Steamprs  o|)pralp<i  in<lp|«‘mlenlly  by  owners  or  ehartereil  owners .  IW  .Vi«,t)14 

Sleamers  uniler  control  of  I'niled  Stales  ShippiiiK  |{o;uil .  2li;l  l.lWi.Kin 
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tteoi.slry  (tf  ttic  loiiiiajrt*  is  divitlol  as  follows: 


Ships. 


.American .  2;tS 

Norwegian .  S2 

I  lanish .  48 

Dutch .  20 

Swedish .  14 

Miscellaneous: 

French .  0 

•Argentine .  2 

(ireek .  1 

Hrazilian .  3 


Ships. 

Miscellaneous  —  Continued. 


Uu.ssian .  1 

Nicaraguan .  3 

Honduran .  5 

British .  0 

Cuban .  2 

Mexican .  4 

Total .  431 


Manganese  ore  trade  from  Brazil  not  included.  Only  sailing  ve.ssels  employed  in 
this  trade  at  present. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NA¬ 
TIONAL  PARK  *; 

IX('I/)SlN(r  (tiK*  of  tlu'  lii<;li(‘sl  inountaiii  |)(‘iiks  in  the  riiitcd 
Slates  and  a  |)ictur(‘s<|U(>  area  of  tin*  ‘jreat  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranfjif  about  .'{lit)  iniU's  s(|uar(‘.  Rocky  Mountain  X'ational  Park, 
enaited  in  Iblo,  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  people*.  The 
situation  of  the  park  in  the  State*  e)f  ('e)le)r!iele),  \vhie*h  in  itself  has  ineere* 
than  its  share  e»f  nnignifleent  scenery,  anel  its  easy  aeee*ssibility  freun 
I)e*nver  anel  the  Midelle  West.  j\s  well  as  from  the  Reeeky  Meeiintain 
e*e)untry  anel  the*  Pacific  ceeast,  has  maele  it  a  vacatieui  lanel  easily 
within  reach  eef  a  lar«;e  number  of  pe*ople*.  Leen^’s  Peak.  14,2.5.^  feet 
high,  is  the  e*e)mmaneling  feature*  eef  the*  park,  a  pen  t  e>f  the*  ve*ry  back- 
beene  of  North  America — the  ('emtinental  Diviele,  whe*re*  the  waters 
e)f  the  elescending  streams  finel  their  way  em  eene  siele  inte)  the  Pae*ilie* 
Ocean  and  een  the  other  inte)  the  Athuitic. 

The  movement  for  the  creatieen  eef  the  Reecky  Meeuntain  Natieenal 
Park  came  abe)ut  threeugh  the  fact  that  h]st{*s  Park,  a  meeuntain  valle*y 
in  part  ceemprising  the*  park,  hael  see  greewn  in  publie*  faveer  that  the* 
management  hael  be*ce)me  burele*ne*el  with  a  task  almeest  be*ye)nel  their 
re*se)ure*es.  Roaels  hael  be*e*n  built  anel  maintaine*el,  the  streams 
ste)ck{*d  with  trout,  shooting  pre)hil)ite*el,  anel  every  effeert  maele*  tee 
pivserve  unmarreel  the  natural  beauty  of  the  re'gion,  but  the*  ine*re*ase* 
of  teeurists  anel  visitors  was  so  great  that  the  e)wnei*s  anel  summer 
re*siele*nts  of  Estes  Park  came  feerwarel  with  the  pre)j)Osal  that  Est(*s 
Park,  together  with  parts  e)f  the  Meelicine  Be)w  Natiemal  Fe)re*st  anel 
the  Continental  Divide,  be  put  into  I’ncle  Sam’s  hanels  anel  aelmin- 
istere'd  as  a  National  Park.  Their  j)re)pe)sal  was  ce)nsiel(*reel  faveerably, 
anel  Re>cky  Mountain  Park  came  into  existence  as  the*  fe)urte*enth  eef 
the  national  playgreeunels  e)f  the  Uniteel  State's. 

The*  repeert  maele  on  Este*s  Park  b\’  Reebert  li.  ^fai’shall,  chie'f  ge*e)g- 
rapher  eef  the  Unite*el  State*s  Gee)le)gie*al  Surve*y.  at  the*  time*  the  Uniteel 
State's  (ie)vernme*nt  was  e-eensielering  the'  pre)])e)sitie)n  eef  making  the* 
are*a  a  natieenal  i)ark,  state*s  e‘e)ne*ise*ly  the  aelvantage's  e>f  making  Este*s 
Park  a  natieenal  ])laygre)unel  anel  also  contains  passage*s  eef  ne)  mean 
sernic  discussion. 

‘‘There  is  no  ])reelominant  e)utstaneling  natural  feature  in  Estes 
Park,  such  as  is  feeunel  in  the*  Crater  Lake,  the*  Yelleewsteene,  eer  the 
Yeesemite,  or  along  the  Granel  Canyem  e)f  the  ('e)le)raele).  The  re*gie)n 
as  a  wheele  is  as  be'autiful  as  an}'  te)  be*  feeunel  in  the  Unite*el  State's 
e)r,  ineleeel,  in  the  worlel.  The're'  is  spre'ael  leefeere  the  eye  a  geergeeeus 


Photo  by  >Vij»wall  Bro«.  Denver  Tourist  Bureau. 

TilK  VAl.LKY  OF  ESTKS  FAUK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIX  PARK. 

A  view  over  the  top  of  Klkhorn  Lod^e,  overlooking  the  great  basin  and  valleys  of  Estes  l*ark.  Rocky  Mountain  Xational  Park  was  created  partially  l)ecau.se  of  the  main  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  that  visite<l  Estes  Park. 


TouriRt  Bureau. 


UO(’K  QUARKIES  IX  ROCKY  MOCXTAIX  XATIOXAL  PARK. 

The  most  diflifult  trijnu  thcpurk  rewards  the  rliml)er  with  the  wilde.st  view  of  the  whole  divide.  Everywhere  we  have  solid  rock.  This  view  shows  elearly  the  summit  of  I.ons'.s 

I’eok  and  the  trough  through  which  the  last  mile  of  ascent  is  made. 


Photo  by  Winwali  Brop.  Denver  Touriat  Bureau. 

\Vn.L-0'-TIIE-\VISI*  FALLS,  ROCKY  MOCXTAIN  I'ARK. 

A  spries  of  snow-spray  falls  in  the  weird  sculpt  iired  regions  of  Loi-h  Vale.  To  make  this  trip  is  to  climb 
over  stone  canons,  recording  with  wonderful  distinctness  ir,n(X)  years  of  glacial  carvings. 
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assi*ml)la<;(*  of  woikUmI'hI  inoTjiitain  scolptiin',  siiinmiidcil  by  fantastic 
and  cvcr-chan<jin<;  clouds,  sus])cndcd  in  an  a])])arcntly  limitless 
s])acc.  At  fii’st  view,  as  oin*  Ix'holds  the  scene  in  a\v(‘  and  amazement, 
the  eflect  is  as  of  an  enormous  ])aintin<;,  a  vast  ])anorama  stretchinj; 
away  for  illiniitahle  distances:  <;radually  this  idea  of  distance  dis- 
a])i)ears,  the  majjnificf'ut  work  of  nature'  seems  to  draw  nearer  and 
nearer,  reduced  a]>|)ar('ntly  hy  an  tmseen  microsco])(>  to  tlu'  refiiu'- 
ment  of  a  delicate  cameo,  h^ach  view  heconu's  a  retined  miniature, 
framed  by  another  more  fascinating,  the  wliole  ])resenting  an  im- 
])ressive  ])icture,  never  to  be  forgotten.” 

Kmerging  from  the  esthetic  to  the  ])ractical.  Mr.  Marshall  says: 

‘‘Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  tlie  ])lan  to  create  this 
])ark,  viewed  from  both  the  national  and  the  State  stand])()ints,  is 
the  accessibility  of  the  area.  In  considering  the  probable  success 
of  this  ])roposed  ))ark,  I  hav('  k('])t  constantly  in  mind  tlu*  (‘lutrmoTis 
])opulation  of  the  eastern  ])art  of  tin*  rnite<l  States  whicli  would 
derive  benefit  from  it,  its  nearness  to  the  large  centei’s  of  ])o])tda- 
tion,  and  the  low  transj)ortation  charges  in  effect  during  the  season 
in  which  it  would  be  most  visited.  Kstes  Park  can  be  readied  from 
('hicago  in  about  d()  hours  and  from  Denver  by  automobile  in  about 
tliree  hours. 

These  factors  will  lead  to  a  largi*  amount  of  travel  into  the  park 
from  outside  the  State  and  undoubtedly  will  result  in  its  assuming 
a  much  more  national  character  than  any  of  the  existing  jiarks. 
d'here  has  liei'ii  a  marked  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  tlu* 
annual  numiu'r  of  A’isitors  to  Pastes  Park  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  numlier  has  increased  from  l.SOO  to  dO.OOO  within  a  com- 
jiaratiA'ely  sliort  time  and,  with  the  added  attraction  of  tlie  National 
Park,  it  .seems  safe  to  predict  that  witliin  a  decade  or  two  100, ()()() 
or  more  people  from  all  sections  of  the  rnited  States  will  visit  tliis 
area  each  year.” 

This  national  jiark  is  A'ery  liigli  U|)  in  the  air.  Tlie  summer  visi- 
toi-s  who  liA'e  at  the  base  of  tlie  great  mountains  are  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  lialf  aboA'e  the  level  of  the  sea,  AA'liile  the  motintains 
tliemseh'es  rise  jirecipitously  nearly  a  mile  and  sometimes  more 
than  a  mile  higher  still.  Timber  line  is  about  11,000  feet  abov'e  sea 
leA'el  and  uji  to  that  jioint  the  slojies  are  coA'ered  thick  and  close 
AA’ith  spruce  and  fir,  groAA’ing  A'ery  straight  and  tall.  EA'en  at  the 
highest  altitudes  Avild  flowers  groA\’  in  jirofusion  in  sheltered  gorges. 

Xowhen*  else  are  the  timb(*r-line  struggles  between  the  trees 
and  the  Avinds  more  grotes(|Uely  carried  out  than  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  Park.  The  first  sight  of  the  luxuriant  Engelmann  spnices 
creeping  closely  ujion  the  ground  instead  of  rising  straight  a  hundreil 
and  fifty  f(*et  or  more,  arouses  the  interest  of  the  tourist.  Many  trees 
which  defy  the  Avinter  gales  grow  bent  in  half  circles.  Othei's  starting 
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This  shows  o  glaripr  al  work  forring  oiil  the  rwks  which  its  siiliterranean  channels  have  brokcMi  ofT  from  the  mountains.  The  clilfs  of  .\foimt  Ifalleit  can  be  seen  on  the  right .  In 

the  shadow  in  the  midilie  clistancecan  lie  seen  an  isolated  white  spot,  which  is  Hier.stadt  bake. 


>‘all  BroK.  Denver  TourUt  Bureau. 
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Along  the  south  side  of  Flattop  Mountain  there  are  high  broken  precipices  of  rock  which  hang  out  over 
the  green  waters  of  Dream  I.ake.  It  is  around  these  rugged  summits  that  the  great  black  eagles  of 
the  park  can  be  found. 
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straight  in  slu'lt(‘r  of  souk'  largo  rock  hciol  at  right  angles  wlicii  tlu'V 
emerge  above  the  rock.  Otheivi  which  have  siiceoedeil  in  lifting 
their  heads  in  s])ite  of  tlie  winds  have  not  succeeded  in  growing 
hranches  in  any  direction  (*xcej)t  in  the  lee  of  their  trunks,  and  suggest 
hig  evergreen  dust  hrtishes  rather  than  spruces  and  firs. 

Far  above  tlie  timber  line,  rising  from  1, ()()()  to  3,000  feet,  are  the 
huge  rock  formations  that  gave  the  Rocky  Mountains  their  name, 
('overed  with  snow  in  fall  and  winter  and  jdentifullj’  spattered  with 
snow  all  summer  long  these  hare  granite  masses  are  beautiful  beyond 
description.  During  fair  and  sunny  days  they  show  all  shades  of 
translucent  gra3’s  and  mauves  and  blues,  hut  on  storm\’  davs  they 
are  cold  and  dark  and  forbidding,  hurving  their  heads  in  gloomv’ 
clouds,  from  which  they  emerge  covered  with  snow.  A  thunder¬ 
storm  horn  on  the  s(juare  granite  head  of  Longs  Peak  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sight.  Fiist,out  of  the  blue  skv'  a  slight  mist  seems  to  gather, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  this  becomes  a  tin\'  cloud,  which  grows  with 
great  rapidity.  Then  out  of  apparenth’  nothing  the  cloud  swells 
and  sweeps  over  the  sky.  Often  within  15  minutes  after  the  fii’st 
tin}'  fleck  of  mist  a])peais  it  is  raining  in  the  vallex’  and  possibly 
snowing  on  the  mountain  top,  hut  within  another  half  hour,  during 
which  the  mountain  tops  undergo  all  the  coloi-s  of  the  rainbow,  the 
sun  breaks  forth  in  seemingly  renewed  glory. 

But  all  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  not  composed  of 
high  cliffs  and  hare  mountains.  It  embraces  deep  gorges  and  grassy 
valleys,  in  the  springtime  gay  with  manj’-colored  flowers,  a  glacier 
and  glacial  lakes,  foaming  trout  streams  and  waterfalls,  and  much 
that  is  interesting  in  animal  life.  The  charm  of  this  beauty  spot  of 
nature  attracts  campers  from  all  over  the  country.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  other  national  parks,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park 
has  become  the  breeding  place  and  refuge  of  all  the  animals  natiye 
to  the  mountain  areas  of  Colorado.  The  wild  life  of  this  mountain 
State,  which  was  hunted  from  valh'y  to  peak,  has  learned  to  find  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  a  hayen  of  rest  and  security,  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  murderous  crack  (»f  the  gun;  yet  there  are  no  fences  around 
the  |)ark,  and  the  overflow  of  game  furnishes  a  continual  suppl}'  to 
the  surrounding  territorv,  where  the  hunter  may  take  his  toll. 
The  ])ark  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn, 
the  lordh’  elk,  deer,  hear,  heaver,  and  manj’  smaller  animals — all  of 
which  live  safely  witliin  its  ])rotecting  borders. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  or  bighorn,  which  abounds  in  this 
park  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  West,  is  an  interesting  example 
of  animal  life.  This  animal  is  much  largc'r,  more  i)owerful,  and  has 
greater  agility  than  the  domestic  sheep.  M  hen  pursued  these  sheep, 
even  the  lambs,  uidiesitatingly  droj)  head  downward  off  precipitous 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  National  1‘ark  is  a  natural  haunt  for  the  national  liinl.  Tlie  American  eagie 
has  its  throne  on  the  lonely  clifVs  of  the  Continental  Divide. 


Photo  by  Wiswall  Broa.  Denvor  Tourist  Hiiroau. 

SXOW  liUII)(;E  fX  KOCKY  MOUXTAIX  XATIOXAI,  I'AHK'. 

A  reniarkalile  view  of  the  snow  liridso  on  the  Hlncbird  tniil  in  Wild  Hasin.  Within  its  sha<low.s  i|ii:inlilip.s  of  wild  flowers  can  he  found. 


ii()(;ky  mountain  national  park. 
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cliffs  many  hundreds  of  feet  high.  As  they  drop  they  strike  small 
ledges  every  few  feet  to  break  the  fall,  hut  these  ledges  are  not  wide 
enough  to  stand  uj)on,  being  merely  rocky  excrescences  a  foot  or 
less  in  width,  from  which  the  sheep  plunge  to  the  next  and  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  they  reach  good  footing  in  the  valley  below.  So 
swift  is  the  descent  that,  seen  from  below  at  a  distance,  these  pauses 
are  often  scarcely  apparent.  'Fhe  fact  that  the  sheep  always  plung(‘ 
head  first  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  land  on  their  curved 
horns,  but  this  is  untrue.  They  always  strike  ledges  with  legs  rigitl 
and  all  four  feet  held  close  together.  They  can  also  ascend  very 
steej)  slopes.  It  is  a  memorable  sight  to  see  a  Hock  of  20  or 
more  mountain  sheep  making  their  way  along  tin*  volcanic  crater 
of  Specimen  Mountain  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

To  stand  and  gaze  upward  at  the  tops  of  these  high  mountains 
is  in  itself  a  delightfid  thrill  and  inspiration,  hut  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  the  traveler  can  do  that  which  is  far  better-  ascend  to  the  top 
of  these  sky-piercing  pinnacles.  For  many  years  Longs  Peak  was 
considered  unclimable,  but  at  last  a  way  was  found  through  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  rocks  called  the  Keyhole.  The  east  side  of  the  peak  is 
nearly  a  sheer  precipice  almost  2,000  feet  from  the  extreme  top  down 
to  ('hasm  Lake,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  a  glacier  in  jirehis- 
toric  times.  This  lake  is  frozen  11  months  in  the  year.  One  may 
mount  a  horse  after  an  early  breakfast  and  ride  uj)  Flattop  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  great  views  of  the  world  and  be  back  in  time  for  luncheon. 
The  ('ontinental  Divide  may  also  be  crossed  in  a  day. 

There  is  no  other  region  in  America  where  glacial  records  of  such 
prominence  are  more  numerous  and  more  easily  studied  than  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Park.  The  whole  country  has  been  fantastically 
cut  and  carved  by  gigantic  glaciers  of  the  prehistoric  past.  In  fact 
these  records  of  the  period  when  this  continent  was  planed  and 
carved  by  the  ice  are  so  clearly  and  simply  written  in  the  rocks  of 
this  region  that  the  whole  story  lies  plain  to  the  most  casual  eye. 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  even  though  it  does  not  contain 
any  outstanding  natural  wonder,  does  have  the  distinction  of  inclos¬ 
ing  a  most  beautiful  part  of  mountain  scenery  for  which  the  western 
|)art  of  North  America  is  noted.  Indeed,  its  chief  charm  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  lack  of  the  wondeivi  that  have  made  our  other  parks 
famous.  At  no  place  in  the  country  is  there  a  sj)ot  where  so  many 
people  can  come  into  so  close  a  communion  with  nature  as  in  this 
playground  in  the  Rockies. 


TEACHING  PORTUGUESE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TIIK  vivid  inicivsl  now  Ikmiij;  displiiycd  in  llio  I'liitt'd  Stairs 
with  rcfiard  (<»  Latin  Anirrican  coiMliticms,  and  particularly 
the  attention  which  is  Ix'iiif;  directed  t(»  Latin  American 
markets,  give  pertinetUH*  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  (iuesti<»n 
of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  North  American  Republic  of  the 
Portuguese  language  and  the  c(*rrelated  subjects  of  Brazilian  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  economics. 

'Phe  Spanish  language  has  found  place  in  the  (Uirricula  of  a  large 
number  of  the  educational  estal)lishments  of  the  United  State's, 
having  been  taught  for  many  years  from  a  literary  and  linguistieud 
point  of  view  as  a  member  of  the  romance  group;  and  in  reea'iit 
times  instruction  in  Spanish  has  taken  on  a  practical  and  utilitarian 
aspect  which  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  people  wliose  afTairs 
place  them  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

Portuguese,  however,  has  not  been  accorded  anything  like  the 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  j)eninsular  neighbor. 
On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  have  been  relegated,  ('inderella-like, 
to  a  dark  corner  in  the  background.  There  is  hardly  any  use,  at  this 
stage  in  the  evolutional  process  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  to  lose  time  investigating  the 
causes  of  this  indifference  toward  the  Portuguese  language.  Let  us 
rather  turn  our  attention  to  the  reasons  urgent  reasons  why  this 
indifference  should  be  dispelled  as  speedily  as  possible  and  give  place 
to  an  active  propaganda  for  the  teaching,  not  only  of  the  language, 
but  of  the  correlated  subjects  above  referred  to. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  reasons  let  us  put  aside  for  consider¬ 
ation  a  little  further  on  in  this  sket(di  the  aspe(ds  of  chronological 
order,  linguistical  value,  and  literaiT  merit,  and  e.xamine  in  the  first 
place  the  role  which  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  destined  to  play 
in  the  development  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

It  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  sell 
his  goods,  he  has  recourse  to  the  services  of  representatives,  agents,  or 
salesmen,  either  traveling  or  stationarv'.  Now,  if  we  admit  that 
salesmanship  is  an  inborn  gift  like  the  genius  of  a  ])oet,  yet  we  are 
bound  to  (H)ncede  that  it  must  he  perfected  like  any  other  talent, 
a  fact  of  which  any  salesman  is  well  aware.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 

•  By  I.iinKWortliy  Murcliant,  of  Can  American  Union  Staff. 
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(»f  tlio  war  in  Europe,  inanufacturc'rs  in  tlio  rnilod  States  luul,  with 
few  exceptions,  built  up  their  industrial  and  connnercial  status  c.ater- 
inj'  to  the  lioine  market.  Their  salesmen  had  to  travel  ihroujihout 
the  Tnited  States  and  offer  tlieir  prodinds  to  the  Am(‘ri(om  merchant 
and  consumer.  Evidently,  beyond  his  natural  gift  and  the  study 
and  ])ractice  of  his  art,  the  salesman  had  nothing  to  really  learn 
except  the  particular  line  of  goods  which  he  proposed  to  sell.  He 
kiK'W  his  ])ul)lic,  for  it  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere  within  the 
hounds  of  this  great  (a)untry,  and  <M)uld  address  himself  e<iually  well 
to  a  set  of  customers  in  Maine  or  ('alifornia,  Florida  or  Washington, 
llis  Americanism  and  the  exercise  of  his  necessary  natural  talent, 
aided  by  observation  and  practice,  would  enable  him  t(*  accommodate 
himself  to  whatever  local  idiosyncrasies  he  might  meet  in  any  ])art  of 
his  American  field;  and  so,  he  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  devote  his 
(Mitire  attention  to  the  study  of  his  goods  and  to  the  improvement  of 
his  methods  of  demonstration.  When  taking  up  the  (piestion  of 
opening  campaigns  in  the  foreign  markets,  manufacturers,  and  even 
very  excellent  salesmen,  are  apt  to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  the  problems  which  they  will  have  to  (confront  are  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  which  they  have  successfully  solved  at  home.  For 
this  reason  there  are  manufacturers  who  still  insist  that  the  chief 
re()uirement  of  a  salesman  for  any  Latin  American  country  is  to 
know  his  line  and  have  experience  in  the  handling  of  it  in  this  country. 
Th(‘  error  becomes  evident  on  reflection.  The  logical  elements  on 
which  any  business  must  depend  for  its  realization  is  the  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  the  ])arties  that  the  transai^tion  is  beneficial 
to  himself.  In  the  pn'sent  case  the  salesman  starts  out  with  that 
conviction,  and  it  only  remains  for  him  to  ])lant  a  like  conviction  in 
tin*  mind  <»f  the  pros])ect.  In  the. Tinted  States  the  salesman  was 
(‘lit indy  at  home,  able  to  revel  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
r(‘|)r(‘sented  by  his  prospi'ct,  and  in  tin*  use  of  all  his  flowing  ekniuence, 
to  conv(‘rt  the  j)rospect  into  a  buyer.  But  now  see  this  happy  sales¬ 
man,  so  successful  in  the  home  field,  thrown  suddenly  into  a  far-away 
country,  to  whose  people  he  is  a  strang(‘r  as  they  are  to  him,  knowing 
nothing  of  their  habits,  their  culture,  their  peculiarities,  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Sampson-like  you  will  find  him  shorn  of  his  strength;  his 
smooth  eknjuence  counts  for  naught,  and  his  vocal  efforts  border  onto 
(listraidion  as  he  seeks,  no  longer  to  im])ress  by  a  well-chosen  word 
or  a  timely  inflection,  hut  only  to  try  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
himself  understood.  Where  expression  is  halting,  there  can  hardly 
he  a  clear  demonstration,  and  less  still  the  lucid  and  persuasive 
drawing  up  of  conclusions  so  necessary  to  the  favorable  termination 
of  any  transaction.  And  he  is  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  laying 
hold  of  his  sample  or  catalogue  and  pointing  to  it  in  the  hope  that 
the  good-natured  Latin  may  he  pleased  to  see  the  (pialities  with 
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which  liis  own  mind  is  filled  to  saturation,  hut  whi<di  his  stuttering 
tongue  refuses  to  express. 

How  is  all  this  to  he  avoided  (  What  reiiKaly  can  he  suggested 
for  a  situation  in  which  so  many  American  manufacturers  find  them¬ 
selves  handicapped  t  The  answer  can  he  but  one.  The  agent,  the 
representative,  must  he  prepared  to  talk  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  proposes  to  deal.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  talk  badly;  to  memorize 
a  few  rules  and  phrases  and  then  make  up  some  terrible  jargon  of 
his  own,  which,  unfortunately,  is  often  the  case,  lie  must  speak 
at  least  fairly  well;  make  himself  understood,  and  in  his  turn  under¬ 
stand,  not  only  perceive  what  his  prospecd  says,  hut  divine  his  par¬ 
ticular  shade  of  meaning  by  the  tone  in  which  he  says  it;  in  short  he 
must  he  familiar  with  human  nature  as  represented  by  the  people 
with  whom  he  finds  himself  in  Latin  America,  just  as  he  is  familiar 
with  human  nature  in  his  own  people  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  same  old  human  nature  everywhere  but  it  sometimes  expresses 
itself  differently,  and  assumes  outwardly  different  aspects,  deter¬ 
mined  by  different  ethnical  grouping  and  different  forms  of  culture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  above  described  can  not  he  acquired 
simply  by  academic  endeavor.  It  is  the  natural  growth  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  comradeship.  But  it  can  be  acquired  well  and  quickly  by 
a  person  who  enters  the  field  prepared  to  learn,  one  who  has  aciiuinal, 
a<-.ademically,  a  fair  (lommand  of  the  language  and  is  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  its  geography,  its  productions,  its  resources, 
its  ccnnmercial  figures,  its  usages,  its  everj'-day  generalities.  And 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  immensely  difficult  of  acquisition  to  a  person 
who  has  no  such  preparation.  To  enter  the  Brazilian  field  of  com¬ 
merce  without  mental  preparation  especially  adapted  to  that  field 
reminds  us  of  the  case  of  the  landlubber  who  crossed  over  to  the  <dty 
in  the  ferry  in  order  to  buy  a  manual  on  the  art  of  swimming,  and, 
when,  on  his  return,  the  boat  capsized,  and  he  found  himself  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  water,  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets  for  his  manual, 
attempting  to  adjust  his  glasses  and  look  for  the  pages  containing 
the  elementary  rules,  all  the  while  striving  frantically  with  legs  and 
arms  to  keep  himself  afloat. 

What  has  been  said  serves  to  demonstrate  tbe  urgent  necessity  of 
tuition  in  the  Portuguese  language  and  the  correlated  subjects  above 
mentioned;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  centers  of  learning  of  the 
United  States  to  take  up  the  matter  of  imparting  such  tuition.  The 
practical  inception  of  the  work  belongs  to  them,  and  not  any  one  else, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  collective  body.  To  them  it  pertains 
to  foresee  the  coming  need,  which  will  increase  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  contingencies  to  which  it  will  give  rise. 
The  university,  the  college,  the  school,  is  the  orientator  of  the  student. 
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his  guide  as  to  the  outlook  with  regard  to  utilizable  Helds  of  intellectual 
accjuirement.  If  the  school  waits  for  the  student  to  demand  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  certain  class  of  work,  why  then,  naturally,  such  work  must 
pertain  to  the  closing,  or  Hnishing  part  of  the  course,  for  it  is  only  in 
this  stage  that  the  student  is  supposed  to  possess  suHicient  age,  knowl- 
(‘dge,  and  experience  to  foresee  the  contingencies  which  may  occur 
in  connection  with  any  given  line  of  activity,  and  particularly  with 
one  lying  in  a  Held  which  is  more  or  less  intrinsically  new.  Advanced 
students  may  discover  for  themselves  the  value  of  tuition  in  these 
subjects  and  demand  it ;  but  advanced  students  are  those  whose  school 
days  are  numbered,  who,  in  a  few  more  months  will  bid  adieu  to  school 
life  and  launch  out  into  the  world  of  practical  experience.  Conse- 
(luently,  the  lime  which  they  will  find  available  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  subjects  is  not  suHicient.  They  can  at  best,  in  so  limited  a 
period,  gather  a  few  rudiments,  which  will  prove  woefully  scant  in 
the  hour  of  need.  For,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  the  sort  of  tuition 
recpiired  in  these  subjects  is  one  of  real  practical  value,  a  real  speaking 
and  writing  knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  real  acquaintance  with 
the  history,  geography,  and  economics  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 
A  smattering  of  these  things,  especially  as  regards  the  language,  is 
little  better  than  useless,  and  to  inculcate  such  smattering  as  real 
knowledge,  as  some  eager  aspirants  to  positions  do,  is  not  honest. 

The  Portuguese  language  is  one  of  the  two  dialects  of  the  Iberic 
Peninsida  which  have  arisen  to  the  position  of  literary  languages. 
It  was  originally  one  of  the  many  dialects  into  which  the  popular 
Latin  of  the  Province  broke  iq)  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  it  possesses  marked  characters  of  individuality  which  distin¬ 
guish  it  very  clearh’  from  any  of  the  Spanish  dialects  and  from  the 
literary  ('astilian  of  our  day.  The  Spanish  dialect  which  it  most 
res('mbles  is  the  (lallego,  one  of  the  most  divergent  forms  of  Spanish, 
which  has  retained  its  dialectic  character  to  this  day,  while  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  under  the  isolating  influence  of  an  independent  government, 
has  evolved  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  of  expression 
in  existence. 

In  a  way  Portuguese  is  unique  among  modern  languages.  Its 
case  endings  have  all  worn  away,  and  yet  the  language  is  as  flexible 
as  the  polished  Latin  of  classic  times;  a  great  point  of  strength, 
since  it  enables  the  speaker  to  place  his  words  at  will  in  the  relative 
positions  of  force  according  to  the  stress  which  he  would  lay  upon 
them.  The  vocabulary  is  abundant,  there  being  many  forms  from 
whicb  to  choose  according  to  the  particular  shade  of  thought  which 
it  is  designed  to  impart.  There  is  not  the  same  abundance  of  analyt¬ 
ical  forms  made  up  of  relative  words  and  complements  as  in  English, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  great  facility  which  the  speaker  enjoys  in 
choosing  and  placing  his  words  renders  expression  fluent  and  elegant. 
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(Mulowiiig  the  lanojiia^o  witlv  a  subtle  spirit,  which,  so  to  speak, 
transmits  tlie  nuances  of  thought  hy  induct  ion  rather  than  hy 
analytical  detail. 

These  lexical  and  syntactical  characters  of  the  Portuguese  language' 
invest  it  with  the  quality  of  infinite  variety,  which  jirecludes  all 
monotony,  and  makes  it  a  pleasant  one  to  listen  to. 

Philologically  and  linguistically,  Portuguese  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  modern  languages,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  Latin  aililiation,  hut  from  its  imjiortance  as  an  exponent  of  Gothic 
and  Moorish  inlluencc  in  the  ])eninsula. 

From  a  literary  ])oint  of  view,  the  Portuguese  language  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  in  the  (juality  of  its  jiroductions,  among  which,  as  scholars 
know,  stands  out  with  a  great  luster  the  immortal  epic  of  the  Luziad. 
The  literature  of  Brazil  has  been  I'volving  for  a  long  period,  yeais 
and  years  before  the  independence,  ami  can  boast  of  a  multitude  of 
works  whose  merits  would  not  jiale  in  comparison  with  the  best 
an\'wdiere. 

A  language  like  this,  so  filled  with  esthetic  and  dynamic  qualities 
in  addition  to  its  other  titles  of  distinction,  is  well  deserving  of  a 
definite  jilace  in  tlie  curricula  of  our  schools,  and  if  to  the  considera¬ 
tions  just  dealt  with  we  add  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Brazil  may  be  expected,  within  the  present  century,  to  number  one 
hundred  million  Portuguese-speaking  people,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Portuguese  language  is  destined,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
reach  a  position  of  importance  ranking  not  far  behind  that  of 
Knglish;  and  so,  just  as  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  give  our  lan¬ 
guage  a  prominent  |)lace  in  the  programs  of  their  schools  on  account 
of  its  importance,  it  behooves  us,  for  a  like  reason,  to  do  the  same 
with  theiis,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable 
contingency  of  finding  oui'selves  inefficiently  eipiipped  to  meet  the 
problems  which  will  arise  and  grow  more  and  more  intense  with  tlie 
development  of  our  relations  witli  the  great  liepublicof  Brazil. 


I 


COMODORO  RIVADAVIA  PE¬ 
TROLEUM  DEPOSITS  '/ 

TllK  information  <>:iv('n  helow,  hasod  on  official  data  compiled 
by  the  Ai-f'entine  (lovernment,  shows  the  im])ortance,  not 
fjenerally  known  up  to  the  present  time  even  in  the  Arj'en- 
tine  Repuhlic,  of  the  (’oni(»doro  Rivadavia  petroleum 
deposits. 

Seventy-seven  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  zones  refrred  to,  7  (*f 
which  hav(*  been  abandoned  as  nonproductive*,  17  are  hein<;  deepened, 
14  cased  and  pre|)ai'ed  for  exploitation,  and  are  in  ojeeration  in  the 
|)roduction  of  oil.  In  Ihlh  the  drilling  of  15  shafts  was  completed. 
Durinji  that  year  the  daily  output  of  oil  varied  from  15. Hi  to  22.27 
cubic  meters;  in  11)17  from  15.11)  to  27.<S7  cubic  meteis;  and  durintr 
the  fii'st  three  months  of  11)18,  from  11.68  to  15.10  cubic  metei's. 
'Phe  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  11)18  period  are  attributed  to 
strikes,  closing  of  some  of  tlie  sliafts  for  examination  and  repair,  and 
the  partial  or  total  stoppage  of  the  oil  flow  in  sonu*  of  the  wells, 
especially  in  a  nund)er  of  the  older  borings  which  had  l)een  constantly 
producing  for  a  term  of  several  years.  It  slioidd  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  output  of  the  new  wells  has  increased  considerably. 

The  total  oil  j)roduction  of  the  ('omodoro  Rivadavia  petroleum 
zone  in  11)16  was  88,51)8  tons,  as  compared  with  140,752  tons  in  11)17, 
and  46,047  tons  during  tlie  first  three  months  of  11)18,  or  an  estimated 
output  for  tfie  latter  year  of  over  184,000  tons.  'I'he  value  of  the 
out|)Ut  of  these  deposits  in  11)16  was  5,1)70,1)52  pesos  (paper  pcso-= 
alxuit  $0.4475);  in  11)17,  0,572,787  pesos;  and  in  three  montbs 
referred  to  in  1018,  5,565,828  pesos.  'Hie  average  value  per  ton  in 
1016  was  45  pesos;  in  1017,  67  pesos;  and  in  1018,  78  pesos. 

('onsidering  tlie  extent  and  richness  of  these  ileposits,  as  well  as 
the  growing  need  of  a  larger  supply  of  this  valuable  product,  a 
systematic  and  efficient  exploitation  is  most  desirable,  to  insure 
which  machinery,  spare  jiarts  of  machinery,  cables,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  material  must  be  supplied,  as  well  as  the  maximum  number  of 
drills  required,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  drill  can  only  perforate,  on 
an  average,  21  wells  anually.  One  great  difliculty  in  sup})lying 
drills  is  that  they  are  not  made  in  the  Repuhlic,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  obtained  abroad  under  such  conditions  as  may  he  deemed  most 
advantageous. 

Shaft  No.  4!)  is  the  one  that  has  produced  up  to  the  jiresent  time 
the  greatest  (|uantity  of  gas.  This  well  is  exceedingly  important,  not 

'  Friiiii  l.u  Hucmios  Aires. 
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only  because  of  the  excellent  quality  of  its  gas  as  a  fuel,  but  also 
because  this  particular  gas  may  be  utilized  in  refining  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  for  heating  purposes,  as  an  illuininant,  and  in  the  production 
of  steam  for  operating  drills,  to  say  nothing  of  its  future  use  in 
metallurgical  furnaces,  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  out 
of  the  extensive  deposits  of  fine  clay  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  its 
use  in  supplying  motive  power  to  the  machine  shops  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

The  petroleum  refinery  now  af  (’omodoro  Kivadavia  is  not  as  large 
as  it  should  be,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  being  only  12,000  tons  of 
petroleum  per  annum.  The  ilevelopment  of  this  branch  of  the  oil 
industry  in  ('omodoro  Kivadavia  will  naturally  dejiend  upon  the 
expediency  (»f  preparing  at  that  place  the  different  by-products  of 
jietroleum.  In  the  meantime  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
plant  large  enough  to  refine  the  oil  needed  by  the  national  fleet, 
should  its  fuel  be  change*!  from  coal  to  jietroleum,  would  require  an 
annual  capacity  of  not  less  than  100,000  tons.  The  operatictn  of  the 
refinery  will  necessitate  the  making  of  barrels  in  which  to  transport 
the  oil  and  this,  together  with  the  enlargement  of  the  {ilant,  will 
require  the  investment  of  considerable  capital.  At  the  jiresent 
time  the  barrel  containing  the  oil,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
raw  material  used  in  its  manufacture,  is  more  valuable  than  the  oil 
itself. 

'Hie  (piantity  of  free  or  light  oils  in  the  substances  taken  from  the 
deposits  varies  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  leaving  a  residue  of  from 
S.')  to  00  per  cent  of  crude  oil  available  for  imlustrial  purposes.  As 
the  demand  for  jietroleum  and  oils  of  various  classes  will  doubtless 
teml  to  increase  in  future,  the  necessity  for  operating  the  refinery 
on  a  more  exfensive  scale  is  evidenf.  Tiitil  fhe  Stafe  is  prepareil 
to  refine  all  the  oil  taken  from  the  «leposits  it  is  desirable  to  encourag** 
the  operation  of  private  refineries,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
insure  the  utilization  of  the  entire  output  of  the  wells. 

'riie  machine  shops  at  Comodoro  Kivadavia,  while  now  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  importance,  are  insullicient  to  properly  meet 
the  increasing  needs  of  that  region.  The  difliculties  encountere*!  in 
enlarging  and  adeipiately  etjuipping  these  shojis  consist  not  only  in 
a  lack  of  capital  but  also  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  difliculty  could  be  temporarily  overcome  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  sailors,  if  this  could  be  arranged  with  the  Government, 
from  the  Argentine  fleet.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  to  secure  workmen  in  adectuate  numbers  good  wages  must  be 
paid. 

In  1917  the  ('omodoro  Kivadavia  oil  fields  gave  einploymenf  to 
1,196  skilletl  and  unskilled  workmen  and  to  172  other  employees. 
In  1916  the  force  engaged  in  this  work  required  a  disbursement  for 
wages  of  1, .‘184,965  pesos,  and  in  1917,  1,-531,381  pesos.  'Ilie  amount 


PETUOLEUM  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  ('OMOI)RO  UIVADAVIA  FIELDS,  ARGENTINA. 


The  total  oil  production  in  1916  of  the  Comodro  Rivadavia  petroleum  zones  was  88,398  tons  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  These  fields  give  empioyment  to  over  1,200  workmen  yearly.  Modem  dwellings  have 
been  constructed  and  fitted  up  with  modern  improvements  in  a  sanitary  manner.  Top  picture:  A 
close  view  of  the  wells.  Bottom  picture:  Machinery  and  receiving  tanks,  the  latter  having  a  capacity 
for  storing  2.5,000  tons  of  petroleum. 
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|)ai(l  out  in  IIIIS  was  not  available  at  the  time  of  fjoing  to  press,  but 
beeause  of  increased  production  during  that  year,  a  rising  wage  scale 
and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  it  can  lx*  safely  suiniised 
that  the  expenditure  during  the  ))ast  yi'ar  was  gnaitly  in  exe(*ss  of 
that  of  previous  years. 

Modern  dwellings  for  workmen  have  recently  been  eonstrueted  at 
('omodoro  Kivadavia,  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  sanitary  man¬ 
ner  and  provided  with  all  modern  conveniences.  These  have  been 
erected  out  of  a  fine  (piality  of  building  stone  which  exists  in  large 
(juantities  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  has  largely  added  to  the 
comfort  of  the  workmen  and  has  been  a  health  measure  of  great 
value.  The  technical  force  emjjloyed  in  the  ('omodoro  Kivadavia 
jietroleum  zom*.  particularly  as  to  the  drillers,  has  provi'd  to  lie  <|uit(> 
(dlieient,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  selected  at  random 
and  as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  re(|uired.  Among  this  class  of 
workmen  the  foreign  element  predominates,  as  would  naturally  b(' 
expected  to  l)e  the  ease  beeause  of  the  greater  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  European  and  American  workmen  in  operations  of  this  kind,  the 
more  especially  so  heeause  heretofore  the  mining  industry  in  any  of 
its  branches  has  bi'cn  luit  little  dov'eloped  in  the  Argentine  Kepuhlie. 
In  the  exploitation  of  these  oil  fields  it  is  the  policy  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  use  Argentine  workmen  so  that  they  will  be  (•a))able  of  per¬ 
forming  the  most  diflieult  technical  duties  connected  with  the  drill¬ 
ing  of  the  shafts,  the  extraction  of  oil,  etc. 

The  geological  studies  of  the  Comodoro  Kivadavia  jietroleum  bell 
are  exceedingly  important,  not  only  f)ecause  they  \\ill  make  avail¬ 
able  information  that  will  enable  these  deposits  to  be  better  and 
moie  scientifically  utilized,  but  also  because  they  will  furnish  an 
approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  future  production  of  this  oil 
zone.  With  this  ol)jeet  in  view  samples  are  taken  in  each  of  the 
borings  of  the  different  strata  pierced  by  the  drills,  and  these  samples 
are  given  to  experts  for  examination  and  study.  As  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  deposits,  their  origin  has  not  yet  been  definitely  de¬ 
termined,  although  it  is  possible  that  they'  belong  to  the  class  tech¬ 
nically'  known  as  ‘‘pockets”  or  ‘‘pools.” 

To  properly'  develop  this  oil  zone  it  is  desirable  to  at  least  triple 
the  number  of  wells  now  in  exploitation  w'ith  the  object  of  obtaining 
an  annual  output  of  from  SOO.OOO  to  f)()0,0()()  tons  of  petroleum.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  drills  and  petroleum  extraction  pumps 
should  be  purchased,  tanks  erected  for  storing  the  oil  in  Comodoro 
Kivadavia,  as  well  as  in  the  great  consuming  centers  of  the  country, 
and  adequate  transportation  facilities  provided,  all  of  which  requires 
time  and  a  large  investment  of  capital. 

Pros|)ecting  work  has  been  done  by  private  jiarlies  in  the  region 
immediately'  adjoining  the  oil  zone  established  by  the  Argentine 


ms  EXCELLENCY  DR.  FR.\NCISCO  TCDEL.V  Y  VARELA,  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  MINISTER  I'LENII’OTENTIARY  FROM  PERC  TO  WASHINCTON. 

Dr.  Tudela  y  Varela  was  boni  in  Paris  in  IsTti  and,  although  a  yoimp  man,  occupies  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  pufilic  and  intellectual  life  in  Peru,  .\fter  preliminary  studies  in  Europe  he  entered  the  Cnlver- 
sity  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  iKting  Kraduated  from  the  colleges  of  law  and  political  science.  For  the 
past  12  years  he  has  been  professor  of  diplomatic  law  and  history  of  Peruvian  treaties  in  his  alma 
mater.  In  1901  and  1902  he  was  secretary  of  the  Peruviim  legation  in  Coloml)ia,  and  had  charge  of  the 
secretaryship  of  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  during  the  administrations  of  Don  Manuel  Candamo 
and  Don  Jose  Pardo,  from  I90;i  to  1907.  Dr.  Tudela  y  V'arela  was  for  12  years  congressional  deputy, 
liccomlng  president  of  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies  in  191.‘,  the  year  in  which  he  acted  as  mayor  of  Lima. 
In  191:1  he  occupied  the  position  of  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  in  1914  liecame  minister  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1917  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  held  the  port  folio  of  foreign  relations. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  proposed  to  Congress  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with  licr- 
many.  <  'n  January  2,  1919,  he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Peru  to  Washington. 
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Government.  Due  largely  to  the  lack  of  capital  their  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  success.  This  work  should  he  encour¬ 
aged,  and  refineries  should  be  established  of  sufficient  capacity  and 
equipment  to  properly  handle  all  of  the  oil  extracted  with  the  object, 
if  possible,  of  furnishing  better  grades  of  oil  at  reduced  prices.  The 
Argentine  Government  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  a  more  extensive 
development  in  this  great  oil  belt,  and  will  doubtless,  in  due  time 
and  in  its  own  wise,  progressive  way,  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 
in  the  use  of  Government  funds  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  in  attract¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  private  capital,  both  national  and  foreign,  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  promising  petroleum  fields  in  South 
.Vmerica. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS 


Golonei.  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  twenty-sixth  President  of 
the  Ignited  States,  known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  most  vei-satile 
and  forceful  statesmen  of  this  age,  died  at  his  home.  Sagamore 
Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  danuary  6,  I9H).  His 
death  was  peaceful,  resulting  from  rheumatism  and  a  complication 
of  other  diseases. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  October  27, 
1858.  His  love  for  nature  was  early  manifested,  and  many  of  his 
boyhood  days  were  spent  in  roaming  the  Long  Island  woodlands. 
He  entered  Harvard  I'niversity  in  1876,  graduating  in  1880  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  LL.l).  from  Columbia 
Cniversity  in  1899,  Hope  College  in  1901 ;  Yale,  1901 ;  Harvard,  1902; 
Northwestern,  Cniversity  of  Chicago,  and  Cniversity  of  California  in 
1903;  XAiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Clark  Cnivei’sity  in  1905; 
George  Washington  Imiversity  in  1909;  Cambridge  I  diversity  in 
1910;  and  the  degree  of  D.  C,  L.  from  O.xford  in  1910, 

After  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  Roosevelt  went  to  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother.  When 
only  24  yoai*s  old  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  When  his  term  as  assemblyman  had  expired  he  was  sent, 
in  1884,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  party  convention  which 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for  President.  His  political  activities 
ceased  temporarily  at  this  time,  and  in  order  that  he  might  improve 
his  physical  strength  he  went  west  to  live  an  outdoor  life.  He 
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])urchas(Ml  two  ranchos  in  tho  State  of  North  Dakota  and  for  two 
V'oars  lived  the  life  of  the  hardiest  jdainsinan. 

On  ahandonment  of  ranch  life  he  returned  to  politics.  As  a  civil 
service  commissioner  from  1889-1895  over  20, ()()()  offices  under  the 
Ciovernment  were  put  into  the  classified  service  to  he  obtained  and 
lield  by  merit,  lie  resi<;ned  from  the  ('ivil  Service  ('ommission  and 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  ('ommissioners  of  New  York 
City  from  189.5-1897. 

In  President  M<*Kinlev’s  administration  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  hut  resigned  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  seek  service  as  a  field  officer.  Secre¬ 
tary  Alger  of  the  War  l)('partmenl  offered  to  make  him  colonel  of  a 
r(*giment,  hut  he  thought  his  experience  was  insufficient  to  warrant 
him  in  accepting  the  position.  It  was  when  ('ongress  authorized  the 
organization  of  three  cavalry  regiments  from  the  front iei-smen  of  the 
west,  that  it  became  known  that  Roosevelt  was  to  raise  one  of  these 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fighting  force  ever  in  the  field  be¬ 
gan  to  gather.  The  work  of  this  regiment,  popularly  known  as  the 
Roosevelt  Rough  Rideis,  became  famous,  and  Mr.  RoosrX'eTt  was 
appointed  to  a  colonelcy. 

lie  was  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  danuary  1,  1891>, 
to  December  41 ,  1901),  and  was  chosen  Vice  President  on  November  4. 
1900,  succeeding  to  the  presidency  upon  tlie  assassination  of  President 
McKinley,  September  14,  I'.tOl.  He  com|)leted  that  term  and  was 
elected  for  the  term  1905-1909.  During  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  administra¬ 
tion  a  notable  achievement  was  the  taking  over  by  the  United  Stales 
of  the  project  to  build  the  Panama  ('anal.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
of  S40,000  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1906. 

After  his  presidential  duties  were  completed  Uol.  Roosevelt’s  love 
of  the  outdoors  led  him  on  a  hunting  trip  to  Africa  in  1909-10  in 
search  of  big  game,  lie  visited  South  America  in  1914,  delivering 
addresses  before  various  universities  and  learned  societies.  At  the 
head  of  tlie  Roosevelt-Rondon  E.\pedili(»n  in  Brazil  in  1914  he 
explored  the  famous  “River  of  Doubt,’’  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira 
River,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles.  This  river  was  sul)se((uenlly 
named  “Rio  The(»doro’’  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Ro(>sevelt  was  intensely  interested  in  Pan  American  afl'aiis 
and  was  a  true  Pan  American,  lie  watched  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  closely  and  was  one  of  the  speakem  at  the  exercises  of 
tlie  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  in  1908. 

From  1909-1914  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Outlook  magazine.  He  was  the  author  of  many  hooks,  including 
“Hunting  Trips  of  a  Rancliman,’’  “History  of  Ni'w  York,’’  “The 
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Stn’imous  Life.”  “Tnio  AiiuM-icaiiisin,”  “History  of  Lit(MatuiT  and 
Otlu'i-  Essays,’’  “Throufih  tho  Brazilian  Wild  ('in  ess,’’  and  several 
others.  As  a  forceful  and  elo(|iu'nt  orator  he  was  recojinized  throu"h- 
out  the  world. 

Jonx  Keii)  Sii.i.iMAX,  United  States  consul  at  (luadalajara,  Mex¬ 
ico,  died  at  his  jiost  on  Januaiy  17,  1919,  as  a  result  of  a  relajise  fol¬ 
lowing;  an  attack  of  influenza.  Mr.  Silliman  had  been  connected  with 
Mexico  since  1S97,  when  he  first  went  to  that  country  as  a  farmer. 
His  activities  durinj;  the  trying  years  of  1914  and  1915,  when  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  more  or  less  strained, 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  United  States  Consular  Service. 

John  R.  Silliman  was  horn  in  Greene  (Munty,  State  of  Alabama,  in 
1S55.  After  graduating  from  Princeton  Univ('rsity  and  ivceiving  the 
(U'gree  of  A.  B.  in  1879,  he  was  employed  in  Texas  as  a  railway  clerk 
and  insurance  agent  until  1897,  when  he  moved  to  Mexico. 

On  December  IJ,  1907,  Mr.  Silliman  was  appoint('d  vice  and 
deputy  consul  at  Saltillo,  Mexico.  It  was  while  he  was  at  this  post 
that  he  represented  the  United  StaU's  in  various  diplomatic  contro¬ 
versies.  Later,  as  a  personal  representative  of  President  Wilson 
after  the  recall  of  the  United  State's  diplomatic  re|)resentatives,  Mr. 
Silliman  exercised  virtually  the  powers  of  an  ambassador.  He  also 
figured  largely  in  tho  Mi'diation  Conference  lu'ld  at  Niagara  h^alls, 
N.  Y.,  in  1915.  On  July  12,  1916,  he  was  appoint('d  as  consul  of  class 
seven  and  assigned  to  Guadalajara,  wlu'rc  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Silliman  was  a  bureful  writ('r,  and  contributed  to  the  Bveletix 
as  well  as  t<»  other  magazines  most  inteivsting  descriptive  and  his¬ 
torical  sketches  of  ^^exicar^  cities,  pc'oples,  customs,  etc.  In  his  death 
Pan  Americanism  loses  an  able  advocate  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  friend  and  appreciated  coworker  in  the  cause. 

Dr.  Ixcji.EZ  i)E  Souza,  not('d  statesman  and  well-known  member  of 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  September 
6,  1918.  A  rigid  observer  of  time-honored  pircedents  in  legal  annals, 
patron  of  letters,  and  independent,  although  consc'rvative,  as  a  thinker, 
this  prominent  lawyc'r  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  admired 
figures  in  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  Brazil.  Being  made 
federal  deputy  from  Para,  he  labored  indefatigably  for  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  his  native  State.  The  })remature  death  of  Dr.  Souza  was 
keenly  felt  by  all  those  inten'sted  in  the  progress  of  juridical  science 
in  Brazil. 

Sr.  Dr.  Ji'STi.MA.No  SoToMAYOR  (lied  unexp('cte(lly  in  Santiago 
December  1,  1918.  Chile’s  sister  Republics  join  her  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  the  statesman  whose  public  servic('s  had  been  always  of  the 
highest  type.  During  the  promising  career,  which  was  cut  short  by 
ntOLM4— lit— Hull.  2 - .Y 
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his  untimely  death,  Dr.  Sotomayor  had  revealed  e.xceplional  talent, 
rare  administrative  ability,  strict  integrity,  and  a  liberal  yet  exacting 
critical  judgment.  First  as  minister  of  industry  and  later  as  director 
of  the  national  railways.  Dr.  Sotomayor  leaves  an  enviable  record  as 
an  untiring,  zealous,  and  intelligent  administrator,  lie  was  director 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  institution  attained  its 
present  standards  and  success.  Dr.  Sotomayor  had  returned  to  ('hile, 
but  a  shoct  time  before  his  death,  from  an  important  governmental 
mission  for  his  Government  to  the  United  States. 

Sr.  Don.  Lorenzo  Marroquin,  (''olombian  statesman  and  patron 
of  letters  died  in  London  early  in  November  of  the  past  year.  Senior 
Marrocjuin’s  literary  judgment  was  of  umjuestionable  authority, 
his  scholarly  criticisms  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  of  journalism 
being  of  decisive  influence.  In  the  public  life  of  his  country  also  he 
was  a  conspicuous  character,  whether  as  legislator,  minister  of  state, 
or  diplomatist,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  most  important 
l)olitical  events  of  the  iiast  decades.  Keen  as  an  observer,  erudite  in 
scholarshij),  able  in  politics,  ])ossessed  of  an  insatiable  curiosity  in 
research,  Senor  Marro<|uin  was,  above  all,  a  true  gentleman. 

lie  produced  several  romances  and  historical  works,  his  latest 
and  most  popular  novel  being  called  “Peace”  (“Pax”),  in  which, 
vividly  and  convincingly,  he  related  his  impressions  of  the  great  war 
and  his  regret  in  watching  the  destruction  of  temples  and  monuments 
revered  for  centuries.  The  book,  typically  Colombian  in  spirit  and 
style,  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  Spanish-sjieaking  people. 
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The  Commercial  Bulletin  is  the  title  of  ii  new  oflieial  publication 
issued  by  the  economic  and  commercial  section  of  the  ministry  of 
foreittn  affairs  of  the  Hepiddie  of  Brazil.  The  first  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  ])id)lished  in  separate  Portuguese,  English,  and  French 
editions,  and  hearing  date  of  Jidy,  191S,  were  recently  received  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  contents  are  of  s\ieh  informative 
value  and  interest  that  the  publication  merits  more  than  ])assing 
notice.  We  herewith  reproduce  the  introduction  as  follows: 

Tlu*  diversity  of  climate  and  production  that  enables  this  country  to  pn  sent  so 
i-xtraordinary  a  variety  ot  coninnxlities  insures  to  Brazil  a  leading  place  in  the  world's 
markets  in  a  not  distant  future.  Fresh  outlets  have  been  and  arc  still  being  found 
for  production  almost  daily. 

Before  the  war  exports  were  largely  restricted  to  a  few  great  staples,  such  as  coffee, 
manganese,  rubber,  matte,  tobacco,  cocoa,  raw  cotton  and  its  seed,  carnaulm  wax, 
construction  and  cabinet  w(K)ds,  and  table  fruits.  Since  then  new  markets  have  been 
repeatc'dly  opened  and  for  the  first  time  Brazil  has  been  able  to  export  certain  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  rice,  chilled  meat,  Indian  corn,  and  cassava  meal.  So  long  as  the  war 
lasts  the  great  \  ariety  of  our  products  opens  out  vast  possibilities  for  the  extension  of 
our  trade  with  markets  not  yet  closed  by  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  will 
be  a  complete  transformation,  when  immense  quantities  of  commodities  will  change 
hands. 

The  course  of  commerce  ^\'ill  vindergo  great  moditications,  and  whilst  some  of  its 
currents  may  be  div<‘rted,  new  ones  will  doul>tles8  be  developed.  This  period  of 
reconstruction  and  repair,  accom]>anied  in  the  Old  World  by  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufactures,  that  in  its  turn,  will  demand  increasing eui)i)lies  of  raw  material, 
will,  with  restrictive  measures  and  insuliiciency  of  labor,  still  further  enhance  the 
demand  for  food  products. 

Besides  the  neighboring  countries  of  South  America,  others  may  likewise  lind 
dilliculty  in  obj^ining  manufactured  goods  from  the  now  belligerent  countries,  and  be 
forced  to  sul>f?tilute  them  l)y  those  of  other  origin.  Industrial  development  in  the 
I'nited  Stat(*s  and  the  conse(|uent  demands  of  its  own  markets  will  add  to  the'  con¬ 
fusion  and  force  customers  to  look  elsewlu're  for  satisfaction  of  their  reciuirements. 

Fverything,  in  fact,  in  this  ('ventful  phase  of  the  world’s  history,  points  to  intensive 
demand  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  by  the  great  manufacturing  countriis  that 
agricultural  countries  alone  can  satisfy.  The  possibilities  for  a  country  like  Brazil 
with  incomiearable  undeveloi)ed  resources  are  obvious.  In  virtue  of  the  f(‘rtility  of 
its  soil  Brazil  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  not  only  the  raw  materials  of  which  so  many 
other  nations  stand  in  need,  but  even  some  classe  s  of  manufactures  that  other  t^outh 
American  countries  do  not  yet  i)roduce. 

Traditional  production  will  thus  find  new  opportunities.  In  the  east  of  Eurojee,  in 
.\sia  and  northern  Africa,  much  may  yet  be  done  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
our  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  to  create  new  markets  for  our  sugar,  cocoa,  matte,  mandioca 
meal,  and  even  xarque  (dried  beef). 

The  share  consuls  are  called  on  to  take  in  the  promotion  of  commercial  expansion 
is  vital.  In  direct  touch  with  both  commerce  and  industry  in  their  respective  dis- 
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tricts,  our  consuls  arc  in  a  position  to  not  only  institute  standing  iiuiuirit  s  as  to  deinaiid 
for  our  better  known  staples,  but  to  stiinulate  the  introduction  of  others  not  yet  or 
little  known  in  their  respective  markets,  and,  by  supplying  home  produc(‘rs  with 
samj)les  of  similar  products  of  other  countries,  create  new  markets  for  our  own. 

This  will,  no  doul)t,  entail  exhaustive  and  uninterrupted  investigation,  not  merely 
of  the  staples  we  have-  always  supplied,  but  the  re<piirements  of  local  industries,  the 
possibility  of  sui)])lying  such  ])roducts  ourselves  and  determination  of  the*  ol)staeles 
tliat  prevented  manufacturers  hitherto  from  taking  ad  vantage  of  our  resources.  Impii- 
ries  should  not,  therefore,  l)e  limit(‘d  to  well-known  staples;  .shoidd  not,  in  fact,  be 
purely  defensive,  but  offensive,  and  l)y  collection  of  sam])les  of  similar  imports  from 
other  countries,  furnish  elements  for  competition  l>y  l?ra/il. 

.After  the  war  much  ca])ital  will  inevitably  be  emj)loyed  by  the  now  lielligerent 
countries  in  reconstruction,  and  it  is  possil>le  that,  in  con.se(|uence,  rales  of  interest 
may  rise;  but  for  their  own  recup(*ration  such  countries  will  have  to  supply  capital 
to  others  less  developed,  in  which  rates  of  interest  are  always  higher. 

brazil,  with  her  vast  undeveloped  resources,  offers  a  splendid  field  for  enterprise 
like  this,  seeing  that  the  State  not  only  favors  but  already  protects  and  offers  guaran¬ 
tees  to  naval  and  cold-storage  construction,  grants  ;concessions  for  railways  and  roads, 
for  plantation  of  cereals,  sugar  factories,  port  works,  cattle  farming,  plantation  of 
ucalyptus,  textile  manufactures,  coal  mining,  and  iron  foundries.  No  country  is 
richer  in  minerals.  Side  by  side  with  veritable  mountains  of  iron  ores,  veins  of  gold 
and  silver  are  to  be  found.  Alanganese  abounds,  as  also  monazite,  copper,  and  mica, 
boal  is  found  from  Amazonas  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  water  power  for  develo])menl 
of  electricity  all  over  the  country. 

Gereals  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  in  many  districts  yield 
two  crops  a  year.  Adaptation  of  exotic  cultivation  would  be  simple  and  profitable, 
because  in  brazil  every  variety  of  climate  for  agriculture  can  be  found.  On  the 
highlands  the  climate  is  temperate,  because  altitude  is  corrected  by  latitude.  (Tdti- 
vation,  already  varied,  is  capable  of  further  great  development  and  only  awaits  the 
stimulation  of  demand.  Moreover,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  orders, 
seeing  that  for  many  of  our  products  there  woidd  be  time  enough  to  plant  and  harvest 
before  delivery  fell  due. 

Extensive  cultivation  comprises  rice,  coffee,  cocoa,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  beans,  and  mandioca  meal.  Rubber  and  herva  matte  are  yet  in  the 
extractive  stage,  although  in  the  State  of  .Amazonas  rubber  is  not  only  extracted  but 
cultivated,  and  copahyba  and  other  oils,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  resins,  cabinet  wood, 
medicinal  plants,  fibers,  ])lumage,  gum  arabic,  and  indigo  are  exported  from  .Amazonas 
and  Para,  and,  in  addition,  cocoa,  alcohol,  vegetable  ivory,  tobacco,  orchids,  brazil 
nuts  by  Para,  and  carnauba  wax  likewise  by  Maranhao. 

Piauhy  exports  rubber,  tobacco,  carnauba  wax,  plumage,  skins,  manicoba  rub* 
ber.  capahyba  oil,  construction  and  dye  woods. 

Geara;  Gotton,  carnauba  wax,  cereals,  skins,  and  plumage. 

Rio  (Jrande  do  Norte;  Gotton,  carnauba  wax,  salt,  sugar,  and  fish  oil. 

Parahyba  do  Norte;  (\>coa.  cotton,  sugar,  and  carnauba  wax. 

Pernambuco;  Sugar,  cotton,  table  fruits,  and  jellies. 

.\lagoas;  (\)tton.  sugar,  and  fish  oil. 

S(‘rgipe;  Sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco. 

bahia;  Gereals,  rubber,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  manganese  ores,  coffee,  cocoa, 
precious  stones  and  carbonates,  plumage,  skins,  fibers,  resins,  piassava.  hides,  mona¬ 
zite,  woods,  mangabeira  rubber,  and  ij)ecacuanna. 

Minas  Geraes;  Dairy  jnoducts,  coffee,  cereals,  ipecacuanna.  fibers,  native  gold, 
table  fruits,  precious  stones,  skins,  plumage,  tobacco,  coffee,  timber,  cotton,  iron, 
manganese,  and  other  rare  minerals. 

Kspirito  Santo;  Goffee,  fibers,  monazite,  sugar,  woods,  and  bismuth. 
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llio  de  Jaiu-iro;  Coffoe,  su>;ar,  cotton,  salt,  table  fruits  and  jellies,  fibers,  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

.Sao  Paulo:  Coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  cereals,  dairy  products,  rubber,  woods,  skins, 
plumage,  and  manufactures. 

Parana:  Ilerva  matte,  woods,  fruits,  wines,  cereals,  and  oils. 

Santa  Catharina:  Herva  matte,  woods,  fruits,  wine,  cereals,  and  oils, 
llio  (irande  do  Sul:  ('attle,  hides  and  offal,  woods,  herva  matte,  cereals,  manufac¬ 
tures,  skins,  and  wines. 

(Joyaz  and  Matto  Grosso.  Rubber,  woods,  precious  stones,  plumage,  and  cotton. 

.\11  over  the  country  textile  and  other  factories  are  to  be  found.  In  cattle  Brazil 
ranks  third  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  great  cold-storage  plants  at  Rio  de 
.laneiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sol  are  engaged  in  export  of  chilled  meat.  In 
«*very  State  cereals  are  cultivated,  cattle  raised,  and  hides  exported;  minerals  are  to 
be  found  and  coal  abounds;  whilst  but  lately  petroleum  has  been  found  in  Alagoas. 
The  elements  for  catering  to  the  world’s  trade  and  raw  materials  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
turing  countries,  as  well  as  development  of  every  kind  of  industry  of  our  own,  are 
found  amongst  us  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

So  vast  a  country,  occupying  the  biggest  uninterrupted  area  of  all,  demands  am])le 
transport  facilities  for  development.  The  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  favored 
by  special  laws,  affords  excellent  employment  for  capital,  and  the  more  railways  are 
developed  the  easier  will  communications  be  and  consequently  the  greater  the  re¬ 
turn  on  capital  invested  therein. 

In  the  world’s  economic  restoration  the  function  of  Brazil  will  be  of  the  highest  im- 
])ortance  if  only  advantage  be  taken  of  actual  circumstances  to  introduc’e  i)roducts 
that  for  the  first  time  we  are  now  in  a  ])osition  to  exjjort  by  creating  uniform  comnu'rcial 
types.  By  keeping  traders  and  producers  informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  th(‘  re- 
sj)ective  mark(“ts  and  formation  of  types  the  assistance  that  our  consular  s(*rvic('  may 
lend  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  production  is  of  the  greatt*st  importance. 

The  object  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  keep  consuls  informed  as  to  developments  at  home 
and  in  other  countries,  to  classify  and  tabulate  the  information  and  suggestions  their 
rei)orts  supi)ly,  and  through  the  medium  of  French  and  English  editions  to  make 
known  in  foreign  countries  the  conditions  and  postsibilities  of  our  own  importing  and 
exporting  trades,  the  evolution  of  our  economic  conditions  and  their  marvelous  jiossi- 
bilities. 

Commercial  action  to-day  should  be  conscious.  Emj)iric  methods  must  always 
give  way  to  the  experience  that  economic  knowledge  illumines. 

The  action  of  our  commercial  agents  abroad  should,  therefore,  be  guided  and  the 
requisite  elements  be  furnished  by  them  to  trad<*rs  and  iiulustrialists  abroad  for  form¬ 
ing  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  existence  in  Brazil  of  the  articles  they  are  interested 
in  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  same. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  fondgn  office,  a  commercial 
department  has  been  created  for  stimulation  of  economic  development  on  the  lines 
generally  adoj)ted  by  all  leading  industrial  countries,  to  which  the  simultaneous 
reorganization  of  the  consular  service  will  materially  contribute. 

Following  the  introduction  is  a  detailed  and  analytical  statement  of 
Brazil’s  foreign  trade  from  1913  to  1917,  inclusive.  This  is  in  turn 
followed  by  an  interesting  revietv  of  the  Brazilian  sugar  industry, 
and  that  by  a  brief  account  of  the  mica  industry  of  the  country. 
Other  sections  of  the  publication  are  devoted  to  “Consular  Reports,” 
“Legislation,”  “Woods,”  and  “Market  Prices  of  Principal  Exports 
at  Producing  Centers  and  Ports.”  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
section  devoted  to  “Woods,”  in  whicli  the  wonderful  divei-sity  <>f  the 
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loivstal  woulth  of  the  country  is  outlined  in  considerable  detail,  and 
under  which  are  given  the  common  as  well  as  botanical  names  of  the 
hundreds  of  species  and  varieties  of  trees  whose  timber  is  valued  for 
different  purposes,  the  lists  being  arranged  under  subheadings  which 
indicate  the  special  uses  to  which  the  lumber  is  adapted.  Altogether 
the  publication  contains  most  valuable  information,  excellently 
arranged  and  authoritative  in  character,  and  the  Brazilian  ministry 
of  foreign  affaii-s  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  enterprising  feature 
of  its  activities. 

Amado  Nervo  at  Columbia  University,  in  the  Januar}'  number  of 
'I'he  South  American  (New  York),  is  an  account  of  the  appearance 
of  Mexico’s  famous  poet  in  the  lecture  hall  of  New  York’s  great 


AMADO  NEKVO. 

university,  where  he  gave  an  exposition  of  his  own  happy  philosophy 
and  recited  some  of  his  best  known  poems  as  illustrative  of  his 
theme.  Senor  Nervo,  l)esides  being  one  of  the  most  noted  of  living 
Latin  American  poets  and  literateurs,  is  a  trained  diplomatist, 
having  spent  many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country 
in  Europe.  Prior  to  his  recent  appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
he  was  for  some  years  fii-st  secretary  and  charg6  d’affaires  of  Mexico 
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in  Madrid,  Spain.  The  appreciative  article  published  hv  the  South 
American  is  herewith  rejiroduced  in  full: 

One  evening  early  in  December  the  universally  famous  Mexican  poet,  .Amado  Xervo. 
who  ha-s  recently  been  appointed  tbe  envoy  of  his  country  to  the  Argentine  (iovern- 
ment,  appeared  at  one  of  the  halls  of  (Columbia  University  in  response  to  an  invitiation 
from  the  faculty  to  r(*ad  some  of  his  poems  and  to  explain  the  ])bilosopliy  that  inspired 
tbem. 

Ixing  before  the  arrival  of  the  poet  a  large  crowd  of  people  filled  the  hall  from  end 
to  end.  .Anyone  would  have  fancied  himself  in  Buenos  Aires,  Madrid,  or  Santiago 
to  see  that  crowd  ccunposed  almost  entirely  of  Spanish  .Americans,  On  the  floor  and 
up  in  the  galleries  no  other  language  than  Spanish  could  be  heard,  and  any  expert  in 
faces  might  have  jxiinted  out  tbe  20  nationalities  represented  in  that  hall. 

The  appearance  of  Xervo  was  the  occasion  for  an  ovation.  Slender,  dark,  with 
Itoinan  no.se  and  bright  eyes,  the  poet  stood  on  the  tribune  and  said  that  he  was  ])roud 
to  have  been  called  by  one  of  the  foremost  universities  of  the  world  to  recite  some  of 
his  poems  and  to  explain  the  philosophy  that  inspired  them.  .As  to  the  latter  he  said 
that  the  world  is  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly,  neither  sad  nor  gay,  that  things  are  neither 
black  nor  ro.sy,  neither  big  nor  small;  that  every  thing  is  as  we  wish  to  make  it;  all 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  from  whence  we  judge  it.  .A  pessimist  is  inclined  to 
make  the  worst  of  everything,  and  he  reaches  the  end  with  a  load  which  he  is  unable 
to  support.  On  the  other  hand,  the  optimist  looks  at  things  from  the  best  side  and 
lives  quietly  and  happily  in  hope  and  faith. 

Xervo  said  that  as  he  gets  older  he  feels  himself  nearer  the  point  from  which  to  judge 
the  ample  angle  of  life.  Even  within  life  itself,  he,  unable  to  see  himself  in  focus, 
could  not  account  for  the  philosophy  of  things.  He  made  a  comparistm  which  clearly 
exj>lained  his  idea  to  the  audience: 

“The  color  in  a  picture,  if  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  seeing  at  its  side  other 
tints,  meaningless  to  itself,  with  the  appearance  of  red,  green,  and  blue  stains,  and 
unable  to  distinguish  the  harmony  of  such  a  combination,  would  feel  out  of  place, 
as  if  thrown  at  random  on  the  canvas,  and  would  endeavor  to  get  away  because 
incapable  of  understanding  the  function  which  it  here  performed.  But,  once  out 
of  the  picture,  and  seeing  this  in  perspective,  it  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
conception,  to  understand  the  fine  blending  of  colors  which  giv'es  life  to  a  landscape 
or  a  portrait  of  the  human  figure,  and  would  immediately  realize  the  void  occasioned 
by  the  displacement  of  one  component  part,  and  therefore  hasten  to  return  to  its 
place.  In  the  same  way,  men  whom  we  meet  by  chance  in  life,  we  see  them  face  to 
face  not  too  closely,  and  we  understand  and  appreciate  their  personality  as  a  whole. 
Xo  splashes  of  paint  are  thrown  at  random  onto  the  illimitable  canvas  of  human  life. 
Each  of  us  is  a  color,  a  tint,  indispensable  to  the  harmony  of  the  entire  picture. 

•Things  appear  to  me.”  said  the  poet  with  a  gesture  of  profound  conviction,  ‘‘to 
have  an  inclination  toward  goodness,  as  if  they  wanted  to  be  good.  They  knock  at 
our  door,  and  we  are  responsible  for  their  deterioration  if  we  are  not  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  optimism.  There  are  in  the  world  more  good  things  and  gf>od  men  than  bad. 
and  men  are  wicke<l  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  be  better,  not  because  their 
instincts  are  perverse.  In  their  spirit  of  pessimism  they  transform  into  bad  the 
good  things  which  knock  at  their  door;  they  do  not  see  them  as  they  really  are.  The 
outside  world  we  make  for  ourselves;  it  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be.  \Ve  are  the  architects 
of  our  own  life.” 

The  poet  does  not  speak  English,  but  he  can  read  and  understand  the  spoken  word. 
He  says  that  there  is  an  expression  heard  thousands  of  times  a  day  in  this  country; 
it  is  on  the  lips  of  every  .American,  and  is  an  expressive  synthesis  of  .American  opti¬ 
mism.  This  expression  is  “.All  right.”  Everything  is  ‘‘all  right”  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  hotel  in  which  he  lives  there  was  a  little  boy  with  a  bad  cold,  which 
caused  him  to  cough  at  every  moment.  He  asked  him:  ‘‘How  are  you,  little  one?” 
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The  boy.  with  lii.s  throat  so  congested  he  could  liardly  articulate  a  word,  replied: 
‘•All  right.”  It  is  this  spirit  of  optimi.siu  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  which  should 
govern  the  lives  of  all  men,  and  this  philosophy  it  is  that  dictates  the  verses  of  .\mado 
Nervo,  the  mu.se  which  inspires  him  as  he  gets  on  in  life.  In  his  own  words:  ‘‘We 
should  open  the  windows  of  our  life  to  the  sun  and  to  the  light,  to  heaven  and  to  the 
stars.  We  should  admire  all  things  that  are  heautifid  and  have  no  vision  for  what 
is  ugly.  My  accpiiring  this  practice  we  learn  without  effort  to  he  happy.” 

Th(‘  i)oet  then  recited  some  poetry  to  illustrate  his  dissertation.  The  lirsi  item 
was  called  '  Kn  Paz.”  'I'he  sonorous  voice  lille<l  the  room  and  delighted  and  moved 
the  audience.  We  give  a  translation  hy  Dr.  Peter  (Joldsmith.  ()uhlished  hy  Inter- 
America,  together  with  some  details  of  his  life  and  work  hy  Hiualdo  Minaldini: 

KN  l'.\Z. 

Arllfex  (ii  lil'i  .r  siii, 

1  hle.ss  th(*e.  life.  U(“ar  tlu*  setting  of  my  sun.  at  evcui: 

J-'or  never  didst  thou  roh  my  (ptickcuiing  hoia^  of  its  leaven. 

Xor  tasks  t(H)  great,  nor  unmerited  pangs  hast  thou  given; 

For  I  see,  at  the  end  of  my  career,  some  fruition. 

Since  I  was  the  molder  of  my  fate,  chooser  of  my  mi.ssion. 

If  from  all  things  I  have  learned  to  draw  gall  and  honey. 

It  is  l)e<-ause  in  them  I  pour  both  the  sweet  and  hitter; 

When  I  set  out  ro.se-trees,  sunheams  s(K)n  on  rosebuds  glitter. 

True,  indeed,  that  after  |)lenty  ever  will  come  fasting; 

Mut  thou  didst  not  tell  me  that  May  would  he  everlasting. 

Without  a  doubt,  long  have  sc'enuHl  tin*  nights  of  my  slow  sorrow; 

Yet  thou  givest  not  good  nights  only;  waits  still  the  morrow; 

Then,  ttK),  some  have  been  serene;  let  me  not  evil  borrow.  ,  .  . 

I  have  loved,  b(*en  loved,  and  the  sun  has  care.ssed  my  brow. 

Life,  thou  owest  me  nothing!  Life,  we  are  at  peace  now. 

Amado  Norvo  was  bom  in  Mexico — a  land  prolific  in  "rcat  poets — 
in  the  year  1S7().  Regarding  his  youth  we  know  a  fact  tliat  is  very 
important,  because  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  sonl  from  an  early 
period.  Nervo  was  once  a  theological  student.  He  did  not  complete 
his  theological  career,  however.  Shortly  before  he  was  to  atlopt  the 
habit  he  gave  up  the  seminary  for  the  world.  What  reasons  induced 
him  to  turn  aside  from  his  first  imptdse  f  Were  they  the  demands 
of  an  ardent  and  restless  nature  that  felt  the  desire  to  live  heating 
in  its  breast  with  too  much  strength  (  Was  it  because  he  fouml  in 
the  men  of  religion  the  same  passions,  the  same  egotisms,  the  same 
arhitrarinesss,  as  in  the  men  of  the  world  t  It  is  difficult  to  decide. 

What  is  known  is  that  Amado  Nervo,  once  out  of  the  seminary, 
(levoted  himself  to  a  most  active  life.  He  left  Mexico  and  went  to 
Europe.  He  traveled — traveled  extensively.  He  wrote  foi-  news- 
papei’s  and  magazines — verses,  articles,  stories.  He  took  part  in 
every  gathering,  availed  himself  of  every  intellectual  opportunity 
that  was  offered. 

Nervo  went  everywhere.  It  could  he  said  that  there  had  suddenly 
hc'.en  awakened  in  him  an  irresistible  curiosity  regarding  all  things 
and  all  people.  He  wrote  impassioned  compositions,  burning  with 
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love,  ami  compositions  that,  in  spite  of  the  sensual  tone  that  animated 
them,  reveal  the  innate  idealism  of  our  poet. 

The  compositions  of  Nen'o  are  characterized  by  an  extreme 
simplicity  of  form,  and  by  their  emotion,  the  richness  of  the  ideas 
they  contain,  and  a  certain  internal  rhythm  which  may  be  conceived 
of  as  the  soul  of  the  verse.  No  poet  could  have  a  less  forced  or 
affected  style.  Whether  the  impression  he  wishes  to  convey  he 
tragic,  melancholy,  or  jovial,  he  does  it  naturally  and  always  with 
simplicity. 

What  machinery  is  doing  for  the  walnut  industry. — In  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American  for  January  18,  1919,  is  an  interesting  account  by 
Howard  C.  Kegley  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  a  specialized  industry 
largely  due  to  the  application  of  modern  mechanical  appliances. 
By  the  invention  of  three  machines  the  product  of  the  growers  of 
English  walnuts  has  assumed  important  proportions  in  the  food 
market  of  the  United  States.  Nut-producing  trees  are  found  in 
practically  all  of  the  American  countries,  and  Mr.  Kegley’s  article 
should  prove  of  great  interest  in  sections  where  the  English  walnut 
(*an  be  grown,  wherefore  the  following  reproduction: 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  English  walnut  growers  of  California  formed  a  (•(H)perative 
association,  and  began  marketing  their  own  product,  they  found  a  big  obstacle  in 
their  way.  That  obstacle  was  the  cull,  the  underdeveloped,  discolored,  or  scrawny 
nut.  It  st(XKl  in  the  way  of  standardisation  of  two  excellent  grades.  The  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  walnuts  at  10  cents  ])er  pound,  and  they  could  not  see  that  any 
nut  was  worth  nu)re  than  that.  Nut  peddlers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  up 
tpiantities  of  culls,  topping  them  with  a  few  high-grade  nuts,  and  spoiling  the  market 
with  them. 

At  the  outset  the  grower’s  asso(‘iation  decided  that  it  would  have  to  eliminate  the 
cull  in  order  to  prove  to  the  public  that  there  was  something  better — .something  worth 
at  least  20  cents  per  pound.  So  the  first  year  of  scientific  markefing  the  cull  was 
taken  off  the  market.  It  had  previously  been  sold  at  about  5  cents  per  pound.  .\t 
the  outset  the  association  undertook  to  c-rack  it  and  sell  the  meat  for  use  in  candy 
.stort*s  and  l)akeries.  The  going  was  a  little  slow  and  the  culls  did  not  pan  out  well 
the  first  year,  but  the  first  and  second  quality  nuts  brought  good  prices,  so  the  growers 
counted  that  they  were  ahead  of  the  game. 

A  careful  study  of  conditions  and  requirements  showed  that  the  association  needed 
to  get  at  the  cull  business  on  a  bi^er  scale,  so  the  contracts  were  made  to  read  that 
all  growers  had  to  deliver  their  entire  output  of  culls  to  the  association  storehouses, 
virtually  taking  the  cull  out  of  the  market.  Then  members  of  the  association  invented 
three  machines  which  did  away  with  hand  cracking,  provided  a  method  of  sejmrating 
the  good  nuts  from  the  bad  ones,  and  finally  made  it  possible  to  extract  the  last  morstd 
of  meat  from  the  shells  of  the  cracked  culls. 

To-day  the  walnut  grower’s  association  has  revolutionized  its  business  to  the  i)oint 
where  it  gets  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  number  ones  and  number  twos,  and 
sells  its  nut  meats  for  from  25  to  15  cents  per  pound.  And  the  singular  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  can  not  get  enough  of  the  meats  to  supply  the  demand.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  meat  of  the  English  walnut  grown  in  the  United  States  is  plumper, 
larger,  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  nuts  grown  in  southern  Europe.  In  two  years  the 
southern  California  walnut  meats  completely  crowded  the  imported  walnut  meats 
out  of  the  market  in  this  country. 
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Upper  picture:  The  workers  separating  the  meats  from  the  shells  as  the  cracked  nuts  pass  out  of  the  big  hoppers 
upon  and  along  the  table  chutes  beneath.  Lower  picture:  Feeding  the  shells  into  the  machine  which  finds 
the  small  pieces  of  meat  that  the  workers  have  overlooked— fifty  dollars'  worth  a  day. 
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The  invontioii  of  the  three  machines  used  in  transforiniiifi:  the  cull  into  an  article 
which  is  in  hig  demand  made  it  possible  to  use  every  bit  of  the  cull  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago  it  is  said  that  they  extract  everything 
from  the  j)ig  but  the  squeal.  In  the  walnut-packing  house  they  equal  this  perform¬ 
ance.  Even  the  shells  are  sold;  they  are  used  in  place  of  corn  meal,  as  a  carrying 
vehiide  for  dynamite,  and  the  association  sells  all  of  its  cull  shells  at  SIO  per  ton.  In 
the  matter  of  winning  the  war,  it  <'an  be  seen,  the  English  walnut  has  done  its  bit 
along  with  other  products  of  the  soil  which  are  considered  more  vital  in  times  of  war. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  walnut  cull 
factory  is  the  cracking  machine — a  device  invented  by  one  of  the  association  mem 
bers,  and  sold  to  the  organization.  It  has  a  capacity  of  5  tons  of  nuts  per  day,  and 
four  of  the  machines  keep  200  women  and  girls  at  work  separating  the  meats  from 
the  shells  and  grading  the  meats. 

This  machine  has  a  nut  hojtjier  at  the  top.  The  nuts  drop  from  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  into  the  cylinders,  going  in  one  at  a  time.  The  cylinders  feed  them  one* 
at  a  time  in  between  long  iron  lingers.  The  linger  device  is  oi)erated  by  cam  wheels. 
.\t  one  stage  of  the  cracking  o})eration  the  lingers  are  just  far  enough  apart  to  admit  a 
walnut  with  its  end  jierjxmdicularly.  When  the  walnut  has  dropped  between  the 
lingers  until  it  fits  snugly,  the  cam  wheels  turn  around  to  the  jioint  where  their  lever¬ 
age  shoves  the  right-hand  set  of  lingers  over  against  the  left-hand  set  with  a  (piick 
motion,  and  that  motion  exerts  just  enough  energy  to  snap  the  shells  of  the  nuts  with¬ 
out  exercising  any  slow  pressure  which  would  tend  to  pinch  or  crush  the  meats.  Then 
as  the  cams  turn  over  again,  the  lingers  are  allowed  to  spread  apart,  and  the  nuts 
droi)  into  sacks  which  are  hung  over  the  mouth  of  the  chute  below  the  machine. 

The  adjustment  of  the  machine  is  so  nearly  pt'rfect  that  it  cracks  at  least  85  jier 
cent  of  the  nuts  without  injuring  the  meats  in  any  way.  The  15  {ter  cent  of  damaged 
meats  comes  from  extra  large  or  unshaiiely  nuts  which  do  not  I'onform  to  the  size  of 
the  space  between  the  cracking  fingers,  and  consetpiently  get  too  much  squeeze  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  confronted  the  association  when  it  undertook  to 
separate  the  culls  from  the  high-grade  nuts  was  that  of  weeding  out  the  lightweights— 
the  nuts  with  only  one  mature  half,  or  those  which  had  .shriveled  meats  or  moldy 
meats,  or  were  otherwise  unfit  to  go  into  the  beat  grades. 

It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  these  inferior  nuts  in  order  to  establish  firmly  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  better  grades  in  the  open  market. 

This  difliculty  was  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  vacuum  machine  invented  for  that 
particular  purpost\  The  device  works  on  the  i)rinciple  of  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
it  lifts  from  among  the  high-grade  nuts  all  nuts  which  are  light  in  weight  and  therefore 
of  questionable  quality.  When  it  has  finished  its  work,  the  association  is  reasonably 
sure  that  every  nut  it  has  left  in  the  two  best  grades  is  a  sound  nut  with  plump  meat . 

The  nuts  are  conveyed  to  the  vacuum  machine  in  a  narrow  elevator  at  one  side  of 
the  machine.  The  elevator  belt  is  pocketed  to  keep  the  nuts  from  piling  up  and 
overflowing  the  elevator  track.  When  they  are  dumped  into  a  trough  at  the  end  of 
the  elevator  they  are  distributed  across  one  end  of  a  sieve,  which  op(*rates  like  an  eiid- 
le.ss  belt.  This  sieve  conveys  the  nuts  beneath  a  chute  which  extends  down  from  the 
overhead  vacuum  device.  This  arrangement  exerts  just  enough  suction  to  pick  up 
all  the  nuts  whu-h  are  below  a  certain  weight,  leaving  the  heavier  nuts  of  grades  one 
and  two  to  pass  to  the  end  of  the  sieve  and  glide  down  a  long  chute  to  the  packing 
shed. 

The  third  machine,  invented  by  members  of  the  a.s.sociation  to  convert  the  cull 
into  a  protitable  by-product,  is  the  shell  separator.  This  is  used  to  handle  the  tailings 
of  the  mill.  After  the  nuts  are  crai'ked  and  the  girls  have  extracted  from  the  shells 
all  of  the  m(*als  tlH*y  can  lind.  there  an*  usually  small  bits  of  meal  left  in  .s<im(*  of  the 
shells,  and  women  who  are  either  careless  or  new  at  the  work  freipienlly  overlook 
choice  pieces  of  meats  and  sometimes  whole  halves  while  working  over  a  pile  of 
cracked  nuts. 


lil 


MACHINERY  USED  IN  A  WALNUT  FACTORY. 

U  pper  picture:  Machine  (or  crackinc  the  nuts.  This  machine  cracks  I)ut  does  not 
crush  the  nuts  in  fact,  the  adjustment  of  the  machine  is  so  perfect  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  nuts  are  cracked  without  injuring  the  meats  in  any  way.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  five  tons  of  nuts  per  day.  Lower  picture:  V’acuum  machine.  This 
machin'eis  (or  the  purpose  of  separating  the  good  nuts  from  the  had  which  it  ac- 
comnlishes  by  lifting  from  among  the  high  grade  nuts  all  nuts  which  are  light  in 
weight  and  therefore  of  questionable  value. 
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The  manager  luited  that  there  wan  eoiisiderahle  wante  from  that  source,  so  he  had 
a  machine  built  to  handle  the  tailings,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  S50  worth  of 
broken  meats  jx'r  day  since  it  was  put  into  operation.  This  device  is  built  on  the  plan 
of  a  small  thrashing  outfit,  and  yields  a  product  material  which,  before  the  final  sift¬ 
ing  runs  about  80  per  cent  halves  and  broken  pieces  of  nut  meats  and  20  jx^r  cent  of 
shell  particles. 

The  walnut  grower  us<>d  to  average  about  2  cents  jx'r  ]x>und  for  his  culls  and  was 
unable  to  si*parate  the  shriveled  meats  from  the  sound  ones,  so  the  value  of  his  better 
grades  was  depreciated.  To-day  he  gets  from  5  to  7  cents  jx>r  pound  for  his  culls, 
and  the  .sound  nuts  sell  proportionately  higher,  because  they  are  of  standardized 
<piality.  In  1915  the  association  cracked  and  sorted  nuts  by  hand  and  marketed 
434.000  pounds.  Last  year  it  sold  all  the  meats  it  could  obtain,  and  this  year  it  is 
marketing  1.500.000  pounds  of  culls  alone  by  the  by-product  system.. 


,  AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
^ ;  AND  COMMERCE ;  ^ 


ARGENTINA. 


FARM  INDl’.STRY. 

The  foUowiii"  table,  contpiletl  from  Argentine  oflicial  sources,  shows 
areas  cultivated  and  harvested  and  production  of  the  four  jtrincipal 
crops  for  the  last  eight  years. 

WHEAT. 


Year.  1 

.\rea  sown.  ] 

.\rea  Iiar- 
veste<l. 

i 

I’nkliieliixi. 

1010-11 . 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 1*1. . 

UfClnns.  1 
6, 2.33,  ISO 
6.897,000  ' 
6,918,4,30 
6,573,340 
6,261,006 
6,64.3,0(8) 
6.  .31 1,000 
7,234,000 

Ilfclarfu.  ! 
.3,873,913 
6,368,528 
6,701,803 
5,813,856 

Toms. 
3,974,520 
4,. 323, 000 
5, 100,000 
2,8,30, 123 
4,604,000 
4. 600, 0(8) 
2,180,401 
.3,973,(88) 

1913-10 . . 

6,328,143 

4,904,634 

COHN. 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12 . 

1912  1.1. . 

3,21.3,3.30 
3,422,000 
3,8.30,000 
4,1.32,000 
4,203,000 
4,017,8.30 
3, 629,  ,370 
(') 

,3,21.3.3.30 
,  3.422,000 

3,8,30,000 
4.1.32,000 
4,203,000 
4,017,850 
1,909,9.30 

i 

713,000 

7,51.’>,000 

4,995,000 

0,684,000 

8,591.645 

4,093,0(K) 

1,694,600 

4,33.5.(K)0 

1914  1.5 . 

1913  16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- lK . 

OATS. 

1910-11 . 

801,370 

663, 798 

68.3,  .342 

1911-12 . 

1,031,000 

,  850, 764 

1,004.000 

1,100,000 

1912-13 . 

1,192,400 

'  1,050,322 

926,436 

1913-14 . 

1,249,300 

1,161,000 

618,39.3 

1914-15 . 

869,900 

717,000 

1915-16 . 

1,038,000 

900,41.3 

1,09.3,  .328 

1916- 17 . 

1917-  IS . 

1,022,000 

1,29.3,000 

621,210 

(') 

464,607 

1.100,(88) 

•  Not  available. 
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LINSKKH. 


1910  II 

1911  12 

1912  IS 

1913  14 

1914-  l.i 

1915-  Ifi 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


Area  sowu. 

Area  har¬ 
vested. 

I’roduolioii. 

1,.5(W,820 

1,267,8.38 

.59.5,  .522 

l,6;«),n06 

1,515,76.5 

.572.4(H1 

1,733,33(1 

1.733.(XHI 

1,130.(X)0 

1,779,3.50 

1,721,22:1 

938.016 

1,72:1,000 

1,713,7.50 

i  1,144,090 

1,619,000 

1,:136,622 

'  895, 100 

1,298,000 

(') 

1 

I.:i08,600 

(>) 

1  .568,  (MX! 

Molric  lon  =  2, 204.6  pounds.  H('ot;iri'=2.47  iwros. 


Tho  exportation  of  these  erops  and  of  liran  and  flour  was  as  follows: 


Year.  .  '  Whoal. 


Tnm. 

1911  .  2,28,5,951 

1912  .  2,629,9.56 

1913  .  2,812,149 

1914  .  980,  .52.5 

1915  .  2,511,514 

1916  .  2,294,876 

1917  .  93.5,828 

1918  .  2,943,313 


Flour.  1 

llnui. 

l.inset-d. 

Corn. 

Oat- 

Tonx.  i 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tonx. 

Toni 

118,486 

214,6:14 

41.5,805 

12.5, 18.5 

511, 

:t.89 

131,. 580  I 

3r),  226 

.51.5,:i9'.» 

4.83,5,2:47 

896. 

012 

124,649 

274,058 

1,016,7:14 

4,806,951 

889. 

741 

67,32.5 

230,934 

Ml,. 590 

3,  .542, 280 

:i.53. 

7(X) 

116,(M9 

177,661 

981,192 

4, 330,  .594 

.592. 

797 

144,290 

29,035 

6,39,914 

2,87,3.910 

804, 

443 

112,465 

19,872 

141,308 

893,934 

271, 

713 

97,241 

(') 

:191,708 

622,427 

517, 

038 

In  area  sown,  alfalfa  must  now  he  eonsidered  the  ehief  erop  in 
Argentina.  In  lOlO-ll  this  area  was  5,400,580  heetares.  nearly 
1,000,000  heetares  less  than  the  area  sown  in  wheat.  Three  yeaiN 
later  alfalfa  exceeded  wheat  in  area  sown  and  has  exceeded  it  ever 
since. 

The  exportation  of  liay  was:  lOld.  d2.d4(i  tons:  1014,  21,012  tons; 
1015,  18,430  tons;  1010.  27,003  tons;  1017,  0,058  tons;  1018  (three 
months),  1,147  tons. 

Other  crops  grown,  hut  not  exported  to  any  extent,  are  barley, 
tohacco,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  potatoes.  The  area  sown 
in  barley  has  about  doubled  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  in  potatoes, 
nearly  tripled. 

(JRAZIN({  INDU.STRY. 

The  last  agricultural  census  taken  in  Argentina  was  in  1014,  which 
compares  with  the  prior  census  of  1008  as  follows: 


IIMIK 

1914 

Cattle . 

SumhfT. 

29,116,625 

7..  5:11. 376 
46.5,047 
28.5,088 

67,211,7,54 

3,945,086 

1,403,591 

1.5,213,771 

1..  507. 409 

Snmhtr. 

25, 866, 76:i 
8,:i24,81.5 
.565,  (Xi9 

1  260, 1,57 

1  43, 225, 4.52 

4,325,280 
2,900,,5K5 
24.691.286 
2,114,793 

'  Not  available. 
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Wlu'thor  tluMV  lins  Ixhmi  hii  incivasp,  or  on  tlu*  contrary  a  decrease, 
in  cattle  since  1914  is  a  disputed  point.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  sbee])  and  in  liogs. 

The  e.\])ortation  of  meat  prodticts  for  tlie  last  eifjbt  yeai’s  is  as 
follows: 


X'ear. 

Fror.en 

meats. 

Chilled 

meats. 

I’reserviHl 

meats. 

other 

meats. 

Total. 

1911 . 

Tons. 

393,221 

Tans. 

1.3,096 

7V>n,v. 

It).  127 

Tons. 
12,1 '20 

Tons. 

441,564 

1912 . 

403, 4.3fi 

2.3,2:11 

I3,:i3i 

3,324 

4.3.3,842 

391,937 

34,17.3 

13,014 

3,910 

443,036 

1914 . 

40.3, 190 

40. 090 

13,  .390 

2.33,3 

459,  HtA 

1913 . 

.393.116 

ii,7o;i 

32,  .31 4 

213 

442,  .346 

191ti . 

432, 273 

16. 1.3:1 

4.3, 197 

1,120 

.344,743 

1917 . 

410, 4.3.3 

:13.99.3 

142, 1.33 

7,613 

.3,39,216 

1918 « . 

249,436 

l..')00 

S7,m) 

1,477 

3:i9, 46)3 

Two  of  the  newer  industries  based  ii])on  j'razinj'  are  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  following  tables  show  tlie  ra])id  change  of  Argentina  from  an 
importing  to  an  exporting  coxintry  with  respect  to  cheese  and  its 
growing  importance  in  Imtter  exporting: 

CHEESE. 


X'car. 


1913. 

1914. 
191.i. 
191fi. 
1917. 
191S2 


i 

Export.s.  j  Imporls. 


k'iUix.  A'l/rw. 

7,342  i  .'>.04.1,040 

3,727  3,3.34,307 

0,0.'>3  3,313,9.39 

227,711  1,421,240 

2,72S.393  312,090 

1,0.33,. 302  '  3,007 


1913. 

1914. 
191.3. 
1910. 
1917. 
1913 


.3,734.:i96 

.3.672 

3,431,6.37 

32,694 

4,622,676 

.362 

.3,670,943 

320 

9,3:10.1.31 

36.3 

12. 1.39,323 

(') 

In  ltd 7  the  numlier  of  VP2SSELS  engaged  in  Argentine  commerce 
was  11,202  with  a  total  tonnage  of  S,.')15,.4S5  tons.  Of  this  number 
1 ,324,  representing  3,261 ,43')  tons,  were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
and  0,S7S,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,253,950  tons,  were  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

During  the  tiist  eight  montlis  of  lldS  the  number  of  STEAM  AND 
SAILINO  VFiSSELS  which  enteretl  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  was  739. 
Of  this  number  250  sailed  under  the  English  flag  and  38  under  the 
American  flag. 

‘  First  .si.x  months. 

■>  First  throe  months. 

From  the  ports  of  liuenos  .\ires  and  I,a  Plata  alone. 

<  Not  available. 
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'I'lu'  ELE('TKl('  LAMP  FACTOJIY  in  lincin^s  Aires  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,000  <;l<>l)(*s  of  the  brand  known  as  “Fiat  IjIix.’’  The 
only  imported  part  of  these  lamps  is  the  line  wire  or  filament  used 
in  same. 

Aeeordinj;  to  an  estimate  of  the  de])artment  (tf  agriculture  the  ])rin- 
ci])al  industry  of  the  Provinei*  of  Santiafjo  del  Estero  is  the  ex])loita- 
tion  of  its  FORESTS  which,  in  1917,  produced  1,377,447  tons  of 
firewood,  718,389  red  (piebracho  posts,  344,134  white  (|Uebraclio 
posts,  and  118,731  ties. 

The  exports  of  STOOK  PRODITTS  from  said  Province  (hirin"  the 
same  year  consisted  of  87,087  <*xhides,  ,571,921  calfskins,  264,9.53 
shee])skins,  20,629  horse  and  mule  hides,  21 ,33S  salted  hides,  1 ,003 
tons  of  wool,  97  tons  of  bristles,  27  tons  of  hones,  and  7  tons  of  horns. 

Tlie  Buenos  Aires  Railway  ('o.  has  accpiired  an  im])ortant 
\1()01)E1)  ZONE  of  about  40,000  hectares  in  the  ('erillos  district, 
l)e])artment  of  San  duan.  Province  of  (kmloha. 

Arranjjements  have  been  made  for  the  experimental  cultivatij)n  in 
the  Province  of  Jujtiy  of  the  CINCIKIXA  TRE^E,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  hroTijjht  from  the  Yunfjas  Valley,  Bolivia.  Owinf? 
to  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  of  the  dujuv  region  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  predict<‘d  that  tliese  ex])eriments  will  l)e  successful. 

BOLIVIA. 

During  the  first  half  of  1918  the  E]XP()RTS  OF  MINE]RAL 
PRODITTS  were  as  follows:  Tin  ingots,  24,783,043  kilos,  and 
tin  in  bars,  262,36.5  kilos,  witli  a  total  value  of  63,482,176  bolix-ianos 
(boliviano  =  $0.3893 ).  Popper  pr(»ducts,  1.5,4.54,82.5  kilos;  copper 
Ingots,  2,223,498  kilos;  copper  bars,  60,410  kilos;  copper  tailings, 
49,82.5  kilos;  and  copper  precipitates.  7,099  kilos  with  a  t(*tal  value 
of  4, 866, .5 10  bolivianos.  Wolfram  ingots,  valued  at  .5,464,901 
Ixdivianos  Bismuth  in  bars,  14.5,323  kilos;  in  ores,  .54, .5.56  kilos; 
in  residues,  40,348  kilos;  and  in  ingots.  21,036  kilos,  valued  at 
2,,563,016  bolivianos.  Silver  ores  and  tailings,  .57,100  kilos,  valued 
at  3,724,894  bolivianos.  Antimony  ingots,  1,190,909  kilos,  valued 
at  8.54,300  bolivianos,  and  lead  ores  and  bullion,  1,. 574,01 7  kilos, 
valued  at  .587,830  bolivianos.  The  total  value  of  these  products 
was  81, .543, 627  bolivianos. 

The  length  of  BOLIVIAN  RAILWAYS  in  operation  in  1918 
was  1,689  kilometers,  while  tliose  under  construction  had  a  leiigtli 
of  .571  kilometers,  as  is  shown  in  detail  as  follows:  Lines  in  operation: 
The  Antofagasta  &  Bolivian  Railway  ('o.,  Antofagasta  to  Oruro, 
486  kilometers;  Viacha  to  La  Paz,  29  kilometers;  and  the  Kenko 
Branch,  8  kilometei*s,  or  a  total  of  .523  kilometers.  The  Huanehaca 
Bolivia  (\).,  branch  of  the  principal  line,  Antofagasta,  Uyuni,  Huan- 
cliaca,  38  kilometers.  The  Bolivian  Railway  Co.,  Viacha-Oruro, 
100214— 19— liull.  2 - G 
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202  kiloiiiotprs;  Rio  Mulalo-Rotosi.  174  kilonu'tc'rs;  Oruro-C'oclia- 
])ani])a,  205  kilomotci’s,  and  rvuni-Tu])iza  to  Atoclia,  00  kilometers, 
or  a  total  of  671  kilonu'ters.  Kk'etric  Lij^lit  R(»\ver  ('o.,  Quilla- 
eoUo-C’ochahamba,  IS  kiloiiK'ters.  and  ('oehabainba-Arani,  60  kilo- 
metei’s,  or  a  total  of  7S  kiloimOers.  Ariea  to  La  Raz  Ifailway. 
Ariea  Alto  de  la  Paz,  Bolivian  section,  23.4  kiknneters.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  (’orporation,  (iinuiui-La  Paz,  OS  kilometei-s.  Simon  I.  Patino, 
Maehaeamarea  to  kilometer  40.4,  ('oroeoro  braneli  (])ro])erty  of  tl\e 
the  State*):  braneli  of  the  main  lim*  from  Ariea,  S  kilometers.  The 
lines  under  eonstruetion  wc'n^:  Simon  T.  Patino;  Maehaeamarea- 
Tneia,  64  kilometers;  State  railways.  La  Quiaea  -Tupiza,  100  kilo- 
melei*s;  Potosi-Suere,  17S  kilometers:  La  Paz-Yun^as,  125  kilonu'teis; 
ryuni-Tupiza  (nearly  eom|)leted),  104  kilometei*s,  or  a  total  of  507 
kilometei*s. 

A  reeent  executive  order  frees  from  license  the*  imjiortation  of 
supir  for  ordinary  use  when  made  throujih  the  customhouses  of  Villa 
Bella,  Guayaramerin,  ('obeja,  and  Albuna,  provid(*d  the  imjiorta¬ 
tion  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  customs,  ruh's  and  regulation 
now  in  forci*. 

MUAZII,. 

The  recent  establislum'iit  of  live  (’OTPOX  FAG'l'ORILS  in  tlie 
city  of  Sorocaba,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  proposed  installation 
of  two  oth(*r  factories  then*  in  tlu*  near  futun*.  is  (>vidence  of  the 
great  development  which  the  cotton  industry  is  undergoing  in 
Brazil.  Judging  from  the  area  jilanteil  to  cotton  tlie  jiroduction 
in  Brazil  this  year  will  be  very  gr(*at.  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
all  of  the  crop  in  the  cotton  factories  of  tlie  R(*public. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  lOlS  tlie  KXPORTS  OF  WOOL 
aggri'gated  1,065  tons,  as  compared  witli  57  tons  during  the  same 
period  of  1917,  01  tons  in  the  fii-st  sev(*n  months  of  1916,  :177  tons 
during  the  same  jieriod  of  It)  15,  and  1,654  tons  in  the  saiiu*  period 
of  1914.  The  values  of  the  wool  exports  referr(*<l  to  in  191S,  lt)17. 
and  1916  were,  respectively,  SI, 243, 250,  S4S,750.  and  S37.550. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  (Commercial  Statistics  of  Brazil  the 
EXPORTS  OF  WOVEX  FABRIC’S  to  the  Argentine  Repuhlic 
during  the  months  of  191<S  following  the  holding  of  the  Brazilian 
Exposition  of  Fabrics  in  Buenos  Aires  were,  in  February,  64  kilos; 
in  May,  16  kilos;  in  June,  922  kilos;  in  July,  49,741  kilos;  and  in 
August  1,S69  kilos,  or  a  total  of  52,612  kilos.  From  the  1st  of  -lan- 
uary  to  the  31st  of  August,  191S,  Brazil  exported  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  146,532  empty  sacks. 

In  1914  the  PRODITTIOX  OF  WHEAT  in  Brazil  was  37,154 
tons;  in  1915,  55,000  tons;  in  1916,  S4,00t)  tons;  and  in  1917,  114,500 
tons.  Wheat  flour  and  wheat  imported  into  Brazil  in  1916  were, 
respectively,  11,.S75  and  32,735  tons,  as  compared  with  1,203  tons 
of  wheat  flour  and  13,306  tons  of  wheat  in  1917. 
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Acconliiii;  to  the  last  consus  llu*  STOCK  on  hand  in  H>07  and 
1!(17,  iTspoctivclv,  was  as  follows:  ('attlo,  6,HM),41d  and  S,4-i:i,4d() 
laaid;  liorsos,  ,S0o,,46.4  and  1.407,600  lioad:  nnilcs,  14;i,s:il  and 
Il'jl.OOO;  sh(*(‘j),  2.445, 74S  and  4,604,000;  and  fjoats  5.4,762  and 
14S,tM)0. 

Accordhifi  to  data  |nd)ish(‘d  by  thi'  Dopartnuait  of  Ajiricnltun^ 
of  tile  Cnited  State's,  Hrazil  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  world’s 
PKODCCTIOX  OP'  llOCr.S,  with  17,427.210  head,  as  compared 
with  67,766,000  head  in  the  rnited  States  whicli  occupies  the  lii-st 
|)lace. 

Duriii"  the  fii^st  eiftht  months  of  lOlS  the  ?1XP()KTS  OF'  ('A('AO 
w('re  26,726  tons,  as  compari'd  witli  44,0S2  tons  during;  the  same 
pe'iiod  of  1917,  26,726  tons  in  1916,  27, 60S  tons  in  1915,  ami  24,214 
tons  in  1914.  The  values  of  these  exports  were  as  follows;  In  1914, 
£1,2.50,000;  in  1915,  £1,646,000;  in  1916,  £1,594,000;  in  1917, 
£1,604,000;  and  in  191S,  £1,215,000. 

COMMFIKCTAL  RELATIONS  WITH  FINLAND  are  soon  to  be 
(‘stablished  at  llelsiiififors  throufth  an  important  commercial  orj;an- 
ization  wliich  ])roposes  to  import  coffee  and  other  Brazilian  ])roducts. 

'I'here  are  202  COTTON  F'ACTOKIFl.S  in  Brazil,  with  50,449  looms, 
1.500,722  spindles,  and  7S,1S6  hands.  These  factories  produce  an- 
juially  products  valued  at  .SO, 529, 575. 

CIIII.K. 

In  1917  the  FIXPORTS  of  Chile  amounted  to  704, 500, ()()()  <iold 
pesos,  made  up  of  the  followinj;  items:  Nitrates,  475,S19,000  pesos, 
and  other  products  227,681,000  pesos.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
exports  consisted  of  nitrates.  Amonj;  the  other  ])roducts  exported 
W('re  copper  ores,  bullion,  and  ingots  to  the  value  of  124,000,000  gold 
pesos,  and  agricultural  and  stock  j)roducts  to  the  value  of  67,000,000 
gold  j)esos. 

The  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STFIAMSHIP  CO.,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  duly,  1872,  with  a  ca|)ital  of  1,500,000  pesos,  has  increased 
its  capital  to  7,500,000  pesos,  and  its  fleet  from  5  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  2,400  tons  and  a  value  of  700,000  pesos,  to  20  vessels,  15  of  which 
have  more  than  1,400  tons  each.  The  profits  of  this  company,  which 
during  the  first  half  of  its  first  fiscal  year  amounted  to  85,260  j)esos. 
gold,  were  in  the  first  half  of  1918,  5,778,868  gold  ])esos.  The  com¬ 
pany  first  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  then  extended  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  later  to  Guayafpiil  and  Panama,  reducing 
the  time  between  the  latter  place  and  Valparaiso  to  14  days,  including 
stops  at  Paita,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  I(|ui<pie,  and 
Cocpiimbo. 

A  BOTTLFl  F'ACTORY  has  recently  been  installed  at  Rancagua, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  45,000  bottles.  The  output  »)f  this  factory 
will  he  used  largely  in  supplying  the  markets  of  southern  ('hile. 
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Th(*  ('OMMEKCE  OK  ('HILK  with  Arjic'iitinn,  Bolivia,  lira/.il, 
('uba,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Peru,  and  rru"uay  amounted  to  <s:i,44o,‘J7S 
pesos,  consisting  of  imports,  6.4,!n2,,")l)7  jiesos,  and  exports,  ll(,.'):t2,77I 
pesos.  ('Idle  imported  from  Peru  merchandise  valued  at  27,.SS(),l!)o 
pes(ts,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic  21,()46,S67,  and  exported  to 
Peru,  4,27.5,;M0  pesos,  and  to  Argentina,  3,6.58,122  pesos. 

COLOMBIA. 

(’ongress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  an  extension  of  eight  years 
from  February  IS,  1919,  in  which  to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
PAC'IFIC  RAILWAY  in  accordance  with  the  contracts  of  Decem¬ 
ber  30,190;),  and  danuary  23,  190S.  and  upon  reipiest  to  aid  the  com- 
|)any  in  obtaining  a  loan  u|)  to  $10,000,000.  The  (lovernment  stipu¬ 
lates  that  the  company  shall  construct  at  once  a  suitable  station  at 
Port  Buenaventura,  together  with  warehouses  large  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  tratiic.  The  railway  is  to  maintain  facilities  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  coal  intended  for  export,  reduce  the  freight 
rate  1  centavo,  gold,  j)er  kilometer  per  ton  on  coal  shipped  abroad, 
and  grant  permission  to  the  (lovernment  of  the  Department  of  Valle 
to  establish  in  or  near  Buenaventura  coaling  stations,  the  railway  to 
supply  same  with  the  necessary  rolling  stock. 

The  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD,  platinum,  and  silver  from  the  ])ort  of 
BarraiKjuilla  in  1917  amounted  to  $4,034,317. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  191S  the  Porce  division  of  the 
ANTIOQUIA  RAIIjWAY  transported  1,111,749  passengers,  as  com- 
|)ared  with  1,290,741,  and  1,141,060  during  the  entire  years  of  1917 
and  1916. 

\  factory  for  (he  manufaclure  of  SOLE  lALV'l'HER  has  been 
established  at  ('ienagas.  Department  of  Magdalena. 

The  new  RAILWAY  ST.VTION  of  the  Antiocpiia  Railway  a( 
Medellin  was  recently  <‘om])leted. 

The  mint  at  Medellin  has  imported  from  the  Tnited  States  an 
H^LE('TROLYTI('  OUTFIT  of  a  capacity  suHicient  to  coin  all  the 
gold  recpiired  by  that  establishment. 

The  Department  of  Antio((uia  has  S, 926,000  ('OFFEE  TREP2S  in 
bearing,  most  of  wbich  are  in  the  districts  of  Pueblo  Rico,  Jerico, 
Salgar  and  Montebello. 

Reports  from  Barraca  Bermeja  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Tr(»pical 
Oil  ('o.  has  encountered  an  OIL  GUSHER  at  Anfantas,  near  tin* 
('olorado  River  a  branch  of  the  Opon  River.  The  well  has  been  capped 
until  transportation  difliculties  caused  by  the  war  improve  to  such 
an  e.xtent  as  to  j)ermit  the  bringing  in  of  machinery  for  refining  the 
oil  and  the  material  needed  for  conveying  it  to  the  Magdalena  River 
from  whence  it  can  be  placed  on  tbe  market.  In  the  meantime  ])ros- 
j)ecting  continues'in  this  zone. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Tlie  stoarnpr  II  aid  castle  rociMitly  brought  to  the  port  of  Alinirantc 
a  large  quantity  of  drilling  inaehinery  for  use  in  the  e.xploitation  of 
the  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY.  tIu*  Sinclair  interests  propose  to 
simultaneously  drill  two  wells,  one  at  Useari,  Province  of  Talainanca, 
and  the  other  on  Uolon  Island,  Ri'puhlic  of  Panama.  These  places 
W(‘re  select(‘d  after  careful  investigation  hy  a  numhc'r  of  (experienced 
g(>ologists  who  h(*li(>v<‘  that  petroleum  e.xists  in  th<‘  t(‘rritories  referred 
to  in  paying  (|uantities. 

•Vccording  to  data  compihal  hy  the  l)(‘partment  of  Statistics  of  the 
('osta  Rican  (Jov('rnment ,  the  EXPORTS  OF  UOKKEP]  from  tin* 
IDIT-IS  crop  amounted  to  Itil.lOcS  sacks,  weighing  11, lot, 710  kilos, 
vidiu'd  at  7,0(54,704  coloiu's  (colon  =  $0.4()i)d). 

CUBA. 

Data  published  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  SUGAR  in  Uulia  in  1!)16-17  was,  in  round  numbers, 
:i,()()(), ()()()  tons,  as  compared  with  .‘L")()0,0()0  tons  in  1017-1<S.  The 
proportional  increase  pi'r  province  was  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio,  4.70 
per  cent;  La  Habana,  lO.lS  per  cent;  Matanzas,  0.20  per  cent;  Santa 
(Mara,  (5.70  jmt  cent;  Uamagiu'v,  44. SS  per  cent,  and  Oricuite  24.1(5 
per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  lOlS  an  arrang(‘ment  for  taking  over  the  SUGAR 
('ROP  of  ('uba,  amounting  to,  ajipro.ximately,  4, Odd, ()()()  tons,  was 
made  in  New  York  between  the  Unban  committee  appointed  for  that 
])urpose  and  the  I'nited  States  board  for  regulating  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States. 

A  PUBLISHING  UOMPANY,  with  a  capital  of  $800, Odd,  was 
n'cently  organized  in  Habana  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  best 
works  of  Cuban  writers,  and  has  already  commenced  operations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1017-lS  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
the  Republic,  including  imports  and  exports  of  coin,  amounted  to 
^!;(572,6r>.'),l  14,  of  which  $870,481,762  wene  (‘X'liorts  and  $802,1 78,8.')2 
were  imports.  Tlu'se  figuivs,  comjiared  with  those  of  101(5-17,  show 
an  increase  of  $18,441,070  in  the  exports  and  $.')4,28.S,d07  in  the 
imports. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPOlUrs  OF  COIN  in  1017-l<s  amountial  to 
$5,(522,078  and  $2,780,040,  ivspectively.  In  the  pr(*vious  year  tlu'se 
imports  and  exports  were  .$2(5, .54.5, 455  and  .$24, 708, 200,  ivspectively. 

E(T  ADOR. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  of 
Guayacpiil  the  expoi’ts  of  cacao  from  that  port  have  largely  increased 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  In  November  last  tlu'se  exports 
consisted  of  4(5,82(5  sacks,  weighing  8,521,712  kilos,  as  compared  with 
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■20,201  sacks  in  October,  aiul  13,928  sacks  in  September,  191 S.  The 
EXPORTS  OF  C’A('AO  in  Xovember,  191S,  were  lart^er  tlian  those* 
of  the  same  month  of  1917,  1910,  1015,  and  1914.  The  shipments 
of  cacao  to  Japan  in  Xovember  last  agf^re^ated  16,000  sacks,  and 
marks  the  bej^inninj;  of  commercial  relations  in  this  |)roduct  between 
Japan  and  Ecuador. 

DOMINICAX  HEPl'BI.IC. 

The*  work  of  installinj;  a  SI'OAR  (’EXTRAE  at  liarahona  by  a 
l^iK'ito  Rican  company,  which  proposes  to  invest  .$10,000,000  in  the* 
«‘nl(*rpris(‘,  is  underway.  A  considerable  part  of  the  level  area  of  the 
province*  will  be  use*el,  anel  espt*cially  the  greater  j)art  e>f  the  rie*h 
Xe*yha  valle*y.  At  the*  pre*se*nt  time  1,500  weerkmen  are*  engeige*el  in 
e*le*aring  the*  hinel  anel  in  eether  neerssary  labeers.  Irrigatiem  we>rks, 
the*  water  supply  feer  which  will  be  take*n  freun  the  Yaepu*  elel  Sur 
River,  have  alse)  bc*en  e*e)mmeneeel.  It  is  preepeeseel  to  make  this 
e*e*ntral  eene  eef  the  largest  in  the  Antille*s. 

Manuel  Iie*rmuele*z  has  installeel  in  Duarte  Avenue,  Santiagee  ele 
le)s  ('aballere)s,  a  large  STfEL,  whie*h  ne»w  preeeluces  alceehol  e)f  48°. 
A  fe»ur-ste)rv  buileling  has  be*en  e'ree*teel  feer  this  installatiem. 

lie)XlUHAS. 

Early  in  the*  meuith  e»f  Fe*bruarv  a  ree-ently  e*e)nstrue*teel  l'nite*el 
.States  ship  visiteel  the*  Pacifie*  e*etast  eef  (Vntral  Ame*rie*a  with  the* 
e)bje*e*t  etf  aieling  in  a  ('()MMh>R(TAL  PROPAdAXDA.  'Phe*  vesse*l 
is  supplieel  with  samples  eef  the  manufae*ture*el  |)re>elue*ts  eef  the*  rnite*el 
State*s. 

-M  EX  ice). 

The  EXPORTS  OF  SILVER  freem  January  te)  May,  191S,  aggre- 
gateel  716  teens.  The  teetal  silver  exports  eluring  the  year  191S  are 
cstimateel  at  1,720  terns. 

In  191S  the  ('OAL  mineel  in  the  Republic  ameeunteel  tee,  in  reeunel 
numbers,  600,000  teens. 

In  S(*ptember,  191S,  there  were  2.S2  PETROLEl’M  wells  in  Mexie-ee, 
having  a  elaily  peetential  preeeluctieen  eef  200,000  e*ubie*  me*ters,  anel  an 
ae-tual  preeeluctieen  eef  abeeut  124  percent.  At  the  time  referreel  tee  125 
wells  were  in  eeperatieen,  anel  |elae*e*s  hael  be*e*n  se*lee*teel  in  whie*h  tee 
eepen  1  14  meere*.  The  19  eeil  e-eempanies  eef  the*  Re*publie*  e)pe*rate*el  e)ve*r 
an  extent  eef  1,180  kileemeters.  In  191S  Mexie*ee  preeelue*e*el  petreeleuin 
tee  the  ameeunt  eef  5S, 560, 558  barrels,  eer  at  an  average*  rate*  eef  160,440 
barrels  per  elay. 

Angel  J.  Lagarele,  elireeteer  eef  the  (lovernment’s  e'eemmercial  agency, 
has  been  appeeinteel  ('OMMERCTAL  DELEOATE  to  the  prineijeal 
ceeuntries  eef  Seeulh  Amerie*a.  Mr.  Lagarele  will  negeetiate  with  South 
American  (leevernments  with  the  eebjeet  eef  increasing  their  e*eein- 
inerce  with  Mexicee. 
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Of  tlie  12, ()()()  Ions  of  PKIITVIAN  STOAll  coiitiactod  for  by  a 
Mexico  importing  house,  :{,()()()  tons  arrived  in  the  J{epul)lic  in  .lan- 
uarv  last. 

(treat  activity  has  recently  been  noted  in  the  MINING  industry 
of  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  border  States.  It  is  stated  that  the 
American  Smelting  cVi.  Refining  (’o.  proposes  to  expend  $S, 000, ()()() 
on  its  smelting  and  refining  plants  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
(•(tuntry,  ami  more  than  S,000  workmen  are  to  he  given  employment 
immediately  in  the  company’s  smelters  at  A/.arco,  Velardeha,  and 
Aguas  ('alientes. 

'riie  San  Rafael  PARKR  KAO'rORY  has  again  actively  h(>gun 
(•perations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  l)efore  tin*  end  of  the  present  month 
enough  pap(‘r  will  he  available  to  meet  the  demamls  of  the  Republic. 

On  lands  adjoining  the  Technical  tVe  Industrial  Museum  in  the  ('ity 
(.f  Mexico  an  P:XPERIMP:NTAL  LABORATORY  has  been  installed, 
in  which  analyses  of  ntnnerous  natural  products  will  he  made  in  order 
to  (h'termine  their  industrial  application  and  valiu'.  Many  of  these 
|)roducts  a!(*  not  now  utilized  because  their  worth  and  application 
are  at  present  unknown.  One  of  the  first  things  it  is  proposed  to 
study  is  the  employment  of  the  maguey  fiber  in  the  manufacture  of 
|)aper. 

'Phe  (lovernnu'nt  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  a  numher  of 
))etroleum  com|)anies  to  export  T’NITLI)  STATUS  GOLD  to  Mexico. 


M(’AUA(Jt’A. 

(’ongress  has  ap|)roved  a  contract  authorizing  Georg(>  Ileinsch  to 
prospect  for  OIL  and  natural  gases  in  Nicaragua  and  to  exploit  the 
same.  Denouncements  of  oil  lands  are  to  he  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  (’ode,  and  the  deposits  discovered 
may  he  exploited  for  90  years.  Authority  is  given  to  establish  refi¬ 
neries  in  the  R(>puhlic.  The  Government  is  to  receive  10  per  cent  of 
the  gross  products  extracted  during  the  life  of  the  concession. 

The  Government  has  granted  for  a  term  of  .")()  years  to  Montealegre 
Seydel  the  small  .Vseradores  Island,  in  the  Department  of  ('hinandega, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  fine  HOGS  and  other  blooded  animals. 

The  h)gging  and  LLMBUR  INDLS'PRY  has  been  formally  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  ('arazo.  A  number  of  Managua  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  practical  lumbermen,  have  gone  into  that  region 
with  the  object  of  buying  cabinet  woods,  which  are  found  in  that 
vicinity  in  great  abundance,  although  dyewoods  are  scarce  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

PAXA.MA. 

'Phe  Government  has  granted  to  Henry  DeJan  authority  to  exploit 
for  five  years  in  the  national  lands  of  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
the  milk  or  sa|)  <tf  the  "sapota”  tree  with  tin'  object  of  manufacturing 
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thmifrom  ('HK'LK  (ll’M.  Tlio  coiicossioimiro  iifjroos  to  uso  scien- 
titic  processes  in  carrvino;  on  this  industry  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
trees  tapped,  and  furthermore  hinds  iiiinself  tt)  pay  the  Government 
of  Panama  1  centavo  per  pound  of  product  obtained. 

PAKAdUAY. 

\  joint  STOGK  (’OMPAXY  entitled  “La  Rural  Espanola”  (Span¬ 
ish  Rural  (’o.).  with  a  capital  of  600,000  pesos,  has  been  organized  in 
Asuncion  for  the  |)urpose  of  engaging  in  the  STtX'K  INDUSTRY. 
'I'he  c<»mpany  proposes  to  purchase  and  sell  lands,  ranches,  and  stock, 
and  to  give  especial  attention  to  lamls  suitable  to  the  developmenl 
of  the  cattle  industry,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts  of 
meats  and  the  installation  of  meat-packing  plants. 

PEKU. 

The  Iluaron  Mining  ('o.  has  been  authorized  to  build  within  the 
next  two  years  a  0.75  meter  gauge  RAILWAY  from  Shelby,  on  the 
Oroya  to  (Vrro  de  Pasco  line,  to  the  San  dose  smelter  near  the  village 
of  Iluayllay. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  SUG.VR  production 
in  Peru  has  greatly  increased,  the  average  annual  output  having  riscai 
from  IS.5,000  tons  during  the  period  from  1010  t(»  1014,  to  2.50,000 
Ions  in  the  period  from  1014  to  1017.  In  1016  17  the  output  was 
nntre  than  2S0,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  million  acres  of 
fine  sugar-cane  land  in  the  Republic,  only  about  100,000  are  plantial 
to  cane.  .Vn  effort  is  being  made,  however,  to  increase  the  area 
planted.  The  sugar-producing  season  in  Peru  is  from  October  to 
February,  and  most  of  the  output  is  brown  sugar  having  a  ])olariza- 
tion  of  06  or  more,  which  makes  it  in  great  demand  by  refiners. 

.SALVADOK. 

In  1017  the  imports  of  VEGETABLE  OILS  for  food  purposes 
aggregateil  6.4,271  kilos,  while  the  imports  of  other  oils  amounted  to 
.■i2S,244  kilos,  or  a  total  of  .401, .51.5  kilos. 

Within  the  last  few  ycaus  the  TRADE  BETWEEN  JAPAN 
AND  S.VLVADOR  has  c(tnsi(h>rahly  increased.  The  imports  from 
Japan  in  1014  consisted  of  17,4.5S  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at 
S07,414,  American  gold;  in  101.5  the  imports  were  24,062  kilos, 
valued  at  .‘?.56,()4S;  in  1016,  124,6S.5  kilos,  valued  at  .SI  14,68.5,  and  in 
1017,  241,240  kilos,  value«l  at  .1R211,S4().  Raw  material  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fabrics  was  also  obtained  from  Japan,  as  were  toys  and 
j)laythings  formerly  purchased  from  Germany.  The  principal  arti¬ 
cles  imported  were  cotton  thread  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  china- 
ware,  notions,  ties,  and  hardware. 
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I’Hl’OCAV. 

Tho  foreign  cominerfe  of  rnijiiiay  for  tlu*  fii-st  nine  months  of  lOlS 
{.Fanuarv  to  October)  amounted  to:  Imports,  26, (>.‘15, 622  pesos 
(!iil27,o67,869);  exports,  S2,()6(),2;I4  pesos  (SS4,!);r2,;02).  ('ompared 
witli  the  like  ])enod  of  1917  there  was  a  decrease  in  im])orts  of  1  ,:il  7,- 
175  pesos  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  8,.‘161 ,1 79  pesos.  The  cliief 
trade  was  with  the  Tinted  States,  imports,  .S6,5:i;i,612;  ex])orts, 
$19,0111,628;  followed  hv  (ireat  Britain,  imjiorts,  $2,405,957,  exjiorts, 
$20,529,242 ;  Spain,  imjiorts,  $1 ,764,784,  ex])orts,  $1 4,21 7,781  ;  Arffen- 
tina,  imports,  .$7,142,807,  exports,  $6,224,728;  France.  im])orts. 
$1,000,220,  ex|)orts.  $12,414,478;  Brazil,  imiiorts,  .$6,722,429.  ex])orts. 
$2,542,480;  Italy,  imjiorts,  $496,040,  ex])orts,  $8,854,654.  Th(>  trade 
with  Argentina  is  largely  a  transit  trade.  Tlie  chief  im])orts  from 
Brazil  are  coffee  and  sugar. 

'Phe  values  above  given  on  the  im]iort  side  ar(^  all  customhouse 
statistical  valuations.  The  true  commercial  values,  as  estimated  by 
the  director  of  the  Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  Dr.  Kduardo 
Acevedo  Alvarez,  were  nearly  79  ])er  cent  greater  than  the  statistical 
valuations  of  im])orts  as  given  above  for  the  year  1918.  Thus  the 
figure  of  26,625,622  pesos  for  imports  for  nine  months  represents  a 
commercial  value  of  47,651,128  pesos. 

Some  of  tlie  ])rinci])al  classes  of  articles  W(‘re:  Food  ])roducts, 
5, 826, ()()()  ])esos;  tol)acco,  4(17,000  pesets;  dry  goods  and  notions. 
2,127,000  ])esos;  steel  and  iron  ])roducts  and  imhistrial  materials, 
2,2.50,000  ])esos;  lumber,  579,000  ])(‘sos;  finds,  1,765,000  p(>sos; 
leather,  45,000  ])esos. 

The  princi])al  exjiorts  were:  (’attle  on  tlie  hoof,  862,800  jiesos; 
sheep  on  the  hoof,  86,000  jiesos;  hoi-ses,  17,000  (lesos;  beef  and 
other  meats,  frozen  or  jireserved,  and  meat  e.xtracts,  29,700,000 
])esos;  tallow  and  animal  oils,  2,800,000  pesos;  wool,  27,0.52,000 
pesos;  hides  and  skins,  16,400,000  pesos;  hair,  125,000  pesos;  bones 
and  hoofs,  121,000  ])esos;  agricultural  products,  grains,  fruits,  hay, 
(‘tc.,  2,072,000  pesos;  stone  and  sand,  198,000  pesos. 

'Phe  latest  live-stock  census  of  rruguay  was  taken  in  1916.  At 
(his  time  there  were  7,802,442  cattle,  11,472,852  shee]),  202,958  hogs, 
and  567,154  horses. 

'Pile  Boletfn  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda  for  Se])temher,  1918,  ])ub- 
lishes  the  figures  on  the  number  of  cattle,  shee]),  and  hogs  shuightmcd 
in  Truguay  for  the  eight  months  from  ffanuary  1  to  Se])tember  1 , 
1918,  in  com])arison  with  the  like  ])eriods  of  the  fotir  ])receding  years, 
as  follows: 


1914 

191."> 

191ti 

1917 

191S 

Cattle. . . . 
Sheep. . . . 
Hogs . 

.  4S9,91T 

.  20t),'.’92 

.  IS.5S9  , 

.i91,()fi;i 

221,(«5 

17,2;{'. 

.i7.5,717 
,  1S7.  KW 
20,.i7.7 

71)9,012 
107,;{77 
:12, 171 

7,V2.091 
1.57, 704 
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For  the  last  live  years  llie  area  sown  in  hectare's  fj.47  acres),  and 
the  ))ro(hiction  in  metric  tons  (2,2()4.()  jionnds)  of  the  live*  |)rinei])al 
iifirieailtnral  creejis  eef  rru<;iiay  eire  sheewn  in  the  folleewinij  table: 

lyu  iiiiti  i!ii7  lyis 


W  heal : 

Aroa .  Iiirlarcs..  ;{l)S,.s4li  ;eiti.<na  :eN4,2!HI  .•tir),.".4!l  :!94,!)41i 

I’rodiiclion . . tons..  ll)0,227  !t7..S")">  2t)H.54H  14t).ti97  ;e5">,44:i 

I.insood: 

Area . lifClarps.  .'il.S'W  4(l,lt2;{  U.StW  14,.">2ri  14,72:. 

Croductioii . tons..  24,4.'.l  14.!i;ts  •t,!t2l  a.IKtti  s.4ii7 

Maize; 

Area . heelares..  2M).2:t4  .■{1h,.ViI  2sl,yy4  2'):!,  (>i 

I’roduetion . tons..  1M.422  2s'.i,  ins  Ilti.!i42  17:t.l(i'.t 

flats: 

Area . Iieetares..  :ty,4:tl  14!t  42. .Mh  .■)7.2s4  tm.sii:) 

I’rtHluetioii . tons..  2('i.>i.");t  I3.:i4.7  22,  i;es  27,!t.")!i 

Rarlev: 

Area . Iieetares..  .a.lM  2,Ii:t  :1.1124  .■i,l:ri  2.;r.7 

I’rodiiction . tons..  .'!.:)S4  Mil  2..'il2  2,4111  2,:t4l 


(')  fnavailalile. 

VKNK/.UKI.A. 

The  einly  Vene*/.nt‘lan  paekinj;  plant  for  the*  preparation  eif  chilleel 
meats  is  loeate*el  at  Piie*rto  ('ahello  anel  ht'lon<>;s  to  an  Fnfjlish  syneli- 
eate.  'I'his  synelicate  ohtaineel  a  ceme-ession  from  the  Veiu'zue'lan 
(ie)ve*rnment  in  H)()7  authori/.iiiff  it  tei  prepare  and  e.xpeirt  chilli'el 
me'ats  for  a  perieid  eif  1  o  years.  The  exports  eif  meat  hy  this  e*ompany, 
whie*h  eommt*nced  in  1910,  were  later  eliseontinned  anel  were  not 
re'snmed  until  the*  emthre*ak  eif  the*  Fnreipe*an  wtir,  at  whie*h  time* 
the*  jilant  was  e*nlar<i;e*el.  This  PAt'KlXd  PLANT  Inis  a  daily 
eapae*ity  feir  hanelling  ')()()  he*ael  eif  cattle,  anel  is  preivieleel  with  steir- 
ajfc  facihtie*s  feir  (),000  teens  eif  e*hille*el  meats.  At  present  freiin  400 
tei  ■)()()  weirkmen  are*  e*mpleiye*el.  Ae*e*e  ire  ling  tei  elata  e*eimpile*el  hy  the* 
cnsteims  eiflicials,  the  expends  eif  meats  from  this  jilant,  in  metric 
tons,  freim  1910  tei  the*  first  nine*  meinths  eif  191S,  inclusive,  we*re  as 
feilleiws:  1910,  1 ,:«()  teins,  valued  at  .'?1 14,02(5;  1911,  1,S00  tons, 
value*el  at  .S104,2S1;  1912,  (597  teins,  value*el  at  .S27,91();  Htl'i, 
;5,:i79  tons,  veihu'el  at  .S270,4(51;  191(5,  :{,;5iri  teins,  value*el  at  .?;522,499: 
1917,  ri,ri()S  teins,  value*el  at  .?42‘i,24t);  anel  in  the*  first  nine  meinths  of 
191S,  4,072  tons,  valueel  at  $:514,1(51.  No  exports  Wf*re*  maele*  in 
191d  and  11)14.  Freim  August  "i,  1911,  to  March  S,  1917,  S9,02ri 
heael  of  cattle*  anel  1,10.a  heigs  anel  geiats  we*re*  slaughte'ivel.  From 
August  14,  191(5,  tei  August  14,  1917,  27,000  head  eif  cattle*  we*ri* 
slaughte*re*il,  anel  eluring  the*  same*  |ie*rieiel  eif  191 7- IS,  .‘12,000  head. 
It  is  e*stimate*el  that  40,000  heael  will  he*  slaughtereel  in  191S-19. 

Feir  many  ye*ars  the*  preieluctiein  eif  SLGAK  in  Ve*ne*zue*la  was 
limite*el  tei  the  manufacture*  eif  raw  sugar  feir  eleime*stic  ceinsumptiein. 
In  15)16  the  niw  sugar  expeirteel  freim  Marae-aitiei  ameiunteel  to  :i,.5()(),()()0 
pounels,  eir  aheiut  eleiuhle  the*  epiantity  e*xpeirte*el  in  191.5.  In  1914 
the  sugar  inelustrv  eif  Wne'zuela  was  further  de*ve*lope*el  hy  the*  e*stah- 
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lishnuMit  of  a  iuiiiiIkt  of  sugar  ccMitrals  near  Lakes  Maraeaibo  and 
Valencia.  Sugar  from  these  centrals  is  about  !)7  per  cent  |)ure  and 
is  e.\|)orted  to  tlie  Tinted  States,  2, 000, 000  pounds  having  been 
shipjied  to  that  country  in  1015,  15,000,000  in  1016,  and  25,000,000 
in  1017.  It  is  claimed  that  Venezuela  produces  more  cane  to  the 
acre  than  anv  other  sugar-cane-producing  countrv. 

The  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  AGKITTLTTKE  will  he 
lield  in  ('aracas  from  March  16  to  April  .‘10,  1010. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 


During  the  war  Argc'ntina  increasetl  its  store  of  gold  by  about  50 


p(‘r  cent.  Estimates  made  by  the  convei’sion  olliee  (caja  de  con- 
v(Msion)  are  as  follows: 

I ’(‘SOS. 

nti;{ .  2iM,!m.755 

I'll  l .  274,  (KiS,  !I(M 

I'M 5 .  :«2,  557,  Silit 

nil  (I .  ;i5(i,  I7!i,  7x:i 

11117 .  :{7:{,  lion,  545 

nils .  4:i(J,(i(Ki, 000 


In  each  case  the  estimate  is  of  December  ill,  e.xcept  for  lOlS,  when 
it  is  of  November  ilO.  The  Argentine  gold  peso  in  Tinted  States 
values  is  worth  06. 4S  cents,  so  that  the  4116, 000, 000  pesos  represents 
nearly  .S421 ,000,000  Tinted  States. 

'Phe  hulk  of  Argentine  gold  is  lu'ld  by  the  convei-sion  olliee  as 
guaranty  for  the  national  jiaper  circulation.  The  amount  of  gold 
so  held  and  the  circulation  for  the  six  years  was: 


(ioM. 


I’upvl-  (  it( 

IKXI. 


I’lDpor- 

ti(m:il 

CMcradly 


1<)I3. 

1914 
191.') 
1919 
1917 

1915 


Ptmu. 

2:«,  197,71') 
224,40.'),29S 
:i0,i,t):K),(M.s 
311),  S;io,  329 
319,S.')2,1.')1 
379,032,943 


Per  vent. 

S23,293,04.') 

S03,92(),27o 

till.  :> 

9S7,94,'),91,') 

97.1 

013,09!<,.')1S 

71.0 

013,139,7.')7 

71.0 

ir>4,4.74.0")4 

74.11 

The  guaranty  is  on  the  issue  and  redemption  value  of  the  paper  peso 
at  44  per  cent  of  its  face  value  in  gold  (i.  e.,  the  paper  pe.so  has  a  value 
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fix('(l  by  law,  at  wliicb  valm*  it  circulatos  and  is  mlcxMiK'd  in  jjold  of 
100  posos  papt'r,  (Mpial  to  44  pesos  "old),  d'lu'  yuaraiity  is  of  its 
n'deinption  value',  wbieli  for  the  outstandiii"  circulation  on  Xovein- 
her  :t0,  lots,  of  1 , 1  .*)4,4.A4,0r)4  pesos,  amounts  to  r)07,0r)0,7S4  pesos, 
of  which  the  "old  reserve  is  74.6  per  cent. 

Dc'duetin"  the  lunount  held  hv  the  conversion  olliee  from  the 
estimate  first  "iven  of  4:f6, 000,000  pesos  gold,  there  remains  in 
Argentina,  available  for  commercial  j)urposes,  without  any  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  currency,  a  stock  of  about  oG, 000, 000  pesos  gold, 
e(juivalent  in  rnited  States  values  to  about  Sod, 000,000. 

The  changes  in  the  public  debt  of  Argentina  occurring  during  the 
war  are  shown  in  tlie  following  statement: 


Cl)  l<(ili(l;il('il  l•'l(|■.llin); 

(li’l)t.  ili'bt. 


I'dins.  mper.  I  /’(,«).«,  paiifr. 

iai;{ .  1, 2:cs, ■()(«,  i;n  1  .None. 

1914 . 1  1,2:1S,()S9,7(H  |  1 

191.5 .  1,221,779,1.59  i  279, 7:1.5,  .V).5 

191)) .  1,242, 472, .512  i  1177,992,999 

1917 .  !,. ’1.5:1, 2)45, 4.5;i  I  4:19,2.5.9,7.54 

1919(  511)1.) .  1, 241, 999,912  ’  .572,959.992 


The  figures  for  fOlS  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  duan  li. 
Beltran,  editor  of  Revista  de  Kconomfa  y  Finanzas  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Both  the  consolidated  and  the  floating  debts  above  an*  reduced 
for  uniformity  to  paper  peso  value's,  tin*  A'alue  of  tin*  pc'so  Ix'ing 
approxiinati'ly  42.^  cents  I'niti'd  States  (SO. 424012). 

Banking  ojn'rations  in  Argi'iitina  an*  carrii'd  on  in  both  gold  and 
paper,  the  two  hi'ing  kept  separate.  'Plu'  following  st ati'ii  ent  shows 
hank  i-apital  (available  in  Argi'iitina).  deposits  (on  curri'iit  account, 
on  tilin'  and  savings),  and  loans  (discounts  and  advance's )  freuu  1014 
te)  lOlS.  The*  state'inent  feir  the*  last  ye*ar  is  eif  Neivemhe'r  dO; 
feir  all  e)the*r  yeais  eif  l)e'e'e*:nhe'r  .41. 

):)il.|). 

e'apital.  Di’posils.  I.oans. 


I9i:i .  91,049,19)1  :i)),  i:il,979  29, 7:5:1,  :i:i9 

1914  .  :i:i,  .549, 19)1  27,9.V),9.V)  1:1,99:1,992 

1915  .  :14, 79.5, 190  19,:i74,)).59  9..599,091 

1919 .  :19, 491, 9.59  14.(49:1.7.5:1  9.499,119 

1)117 .  :i9,:540.42:i  1.5,912..9(I9  (),:172.1M))) 

1919  .  47,991,944  11,201,909  .5,(K)2,7»7 


I'AI’KIl. 


191:1 .  :i74,970,:5.52  I  1,  .191,  :197,. •1.99  1,745,514,794 

1914  .  :172,374,090  j  1,17.9,450,79.9  1,19.1,747,9:19 

1915  .  :141,.591,415  !  1,4.11,909,479  1 , 2’20, 199,  :192 

1919 .  :141,9.92,9'24  i  1,92:1,999,499  1,29.5,449,120 

1917 .  :i41,097,70:l  1,977,94:1,:144  1,. 5:19, 959,  .51 2 

1919 .  :i49,9.52.ni.5  2, 902,  71 4, .599  1,9|:1,  .51.5, 5:19 
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It  will  1)0  noticod  that  hotwoon  Dc'oonihi'r  41.  HM4.  and  Xovoni- 
l)or  40.  lOlS,  tlioro  was  a  withdrawal  of  <iold  doposits  in  hanks  of 
noarly  2.5.000.()00  pesos  and  a  onrt ailment  of  <;ohl  hnins  of  24. 740. 000 
pesos.  At  the  same  time  the  total  stoek  of  j;old  in  the  country  went 
lip  over  140.000.000  pesos,  the  eonvei'sion  oHiee  itself  inereasin<; 
its  holdiiifijs  hy  nearly  146,000.000  pesos. 

Within  the  same  period  paper  deposits  increased  by  1.420,000.000. 
or  more  than  doubled,  while  paper  loans  increased  by  only  6S. 000. 000 
pesos.  These  fi<;ures  show  eonelusively  the  j'lvat  bankinjj  stnmjith 
of  Arjientina  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

'Phe  principal  banks  with  deposits,  in  round  numbers.  <;old  and 
|)aper  ])esos,  as  of  November  40.  lOlS,  are; 


<i((l(l.  I'aprr. 


Hank  of  Arttentinp  Xation .  1,  ISt.  1(X),(K)0 

British  Hank  of  South  America .  (DiD.OtK)  tl"), 900,000 

(iernian  Trans-Atlantic .  1,100,(MI0  :{7,soo,(K)0 

tierman  Hank  of  South  America .  k  -lOOjOtlO  2."),7(K),000 

Spanish  Hank  of  liio  (le  la  data .  k  201.iHX),000 

Hank  of  f’rovinee  of  Huenos  Aires .  SKX), (KKi  270,  KKl, 000 

French  and  Italian  Hank .  10. (Xm  r  01,2(XI,(XXl 

London  and  Hiode  la  data .  l,tKXl,(XXi  I7.'i.  I(X),(XX) 

Xew  Italian .  2(X),(XK)  ^  7:!..S(X),(XXI 

I.ondon  ami  Brazil .  2iXl,(XXi  2.>,7IX),(KX| 

Italy  and  Hiode  la  data .  l,l(Xl,(XXi  129.700,(XX» 

italivHelKian .  lO.tXMl  10,S(X),(XXl 

lialiciaami  Buenos  Aires .  I0,2IX),(XX) 

I’opular  Argentina .  21X1, (XX)  2.'>, 7(X),)XXi 

Anclo-South  .Vmerican .  .VXI.IXX)  )i9,(XX).)XXl 

National  City  Hank  (of  Xew  A' ork) .  .I.IXX)  (Xl.txx),)XXl 

Italian  Commercial .  7lXI,(XH)  21,  l(X),(XX) 

lloiiand  Hank  of  .South  .\merica .  .  .Vi,2(X),(XXl 

First  National  of  Boston .  :10S,1XX)  )X).  lixi.ooo 


In  rnited  States  A-alues,  tis  above  stated,  the  value  of  the  <;old  iieso 
is  ?.h64S,  and  of  the  ])a])er  ])eso  8.424.')r2. 

Durinjj  th(>  first  nine  months  of  IhlS  the  Ar<;entine  (T’S'POMS  ('OL- 
LE(TI()XS  amomited  to  54,184, 200  jjold  ])esos,  as  eomiiiired  with 
46,600,284  pesos  in  the  same  ])eriod  of  1017. 

The  h^XPEXSE  BUDGET  of  1018,  as  linallv  ajireed  upon  by  eon- 
<;ress,  amounts  to  401,045,571  pesos,  currency,  made  U])  of  the  fol- 
lowin<j  items:  ('onjiress,  4,508,156;  department  of  interior,  46,764,812 
foreifjn  relations,  4,404,8.50;  treasury,  10,540,262;  ])ublic  d(*bt, 
126,445,804;  justice,  12,004,046;  ])ublie  instruction,  57,626,228;  war, 
20,110,448;  navy,  22,770,676;  a<;riculture,  0,206,520;  ])ublic  works, 
10,426,015;  jiensions,  16,821,474  jiublic  constructions,  10,405,000; 
and  subsidies  11,004,401. 


CHILK. 

The  following;  data  show  the  satisfactory  KIXAXGIAL  ('OX- 
DITIOX  of  the  Republic;  The  reeei])ts,  which  in  1014  amounted  to 
161,428,664  pesos,  curnmey  (pa])er  i)eso  =  about  .80. It)),  and  60,000,000 
])esos,  wold  (gold  ])eso  =  $0,465),  rose  in  1017  to  227,408,751  jiesos, 
currency,  and  100.000.000  ])(‘sos,  gold.  The  ex]>(‘nditur(>s  of  the 
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(J()A'('rnin('iit  in  1*.)14  won*  222,707,0.'^!)  ])('s<)s.  (‘iirn'iicv,  and  Sr),t)74,:i2() 
])(‘s(>s.  jjold,  as  (•om])aml  with  2i)4,S65,4")4  ])(‘s()s,  ciiiToncv,  and  2(5,- 
247,4:57  ])(‘s()s,  fjold,  in  1017.  The  fon'ijjn  dahl,  which  on  Dcccinhcr 
;}1 ,  101 4,  amounted  to  440,41(5,200  ])csos,  <jold,  was  41:5,022,400  ])csos, 
<;old,  on  tin*  same*  date  of  1017.  Tlie  intc'rnal  debt  of  l)eeem])er  :51 , 
1014,  amounted  to  1 ')"), 722, :5:5*)  pesos,  jiold,  and  :5:5,:50S,S71  ])esos,  cTir- 
i(>nev,  and  on  tlie  same  date  of  1017  to  1.57,080,200  ])esos,  fjold,  and 
7(5,8:50,010  ])esos,  eurrenev.  ddie  jiold  conversion  bind  amotmted  on 
December  :51,  1014,  to  108,1(50,7.54  jiesos.  and  on  the  same  date  of 
l'.)17  to  04. 144, .558  ])esos.  The  customs  duties,  wliich  in  1014  aj;<ire- 
<;ated  81  ,:51(5,7f)4  ])(>sos,  currency,  amounted  to  70, .508, 240  ])esos,  cur¬ 
rency,  in  1017.  The  ex])ort  duties  in  1014  were  40,011,11:5  ])esos, 
•fold,  and  :5:5,:501 ,404  ])esos,  ctirrencv,  as  compared  with  .5:5,:5:57,.580 
])esos,  <;old,  and  77,12:5,881  ])esos,  cairrency,  in  1017.  Tlie  value  of 
iin])orts,  wliich  in  1014  were  260,7.5(5,(500  ])esos,  fijold,  rose  in  1017  to 
:55.5,()77,027  ])esos,  <jold.  The  value  of  (‘.\])orts  in  1014  were  200,(575,- 
4:55  ])esos,  jjold,  as  conpiared  with  712,280,028  pesos,  <iold,  in  1017. 

COI.OM  HI  A. 

A  reci'iit  (‘X(‘cutive  (h'cree  adds  to  tlu'  national  (‘X])ense  budj^et  now 
in  force  the  sum  of  8100,000  to  be  used  by  the  Tolima  Uailway  in  con¬ 
struction  work. 

Ke])orts  from  Bojjota  are  to  the  effect  that  the  (lovi'minent  ])ro- 
])oses  to  contract  a  LOAN  in  the  near  future  to  tin*  amount  of  .84,- 
000.000.  Of  the  ])roc(‘e(ls  of  this  loan  8125,000  are  to  be  used  in  re- 
buildinj;;  the  customhouse  at  Barraiuiuilla,  .824,000  in  the  payment  of 
the  first  installment  for  the  construction  of  houses  for  workmen,  and 
87.5,000  in  improvin»i  tlu'  cTistoms  coast  jiuard  service. 

An  executive*  decree  of  December  11,  1018,  ordeis  the  issin*  of  tin* 
(’OLOMBIAX  IXTEILXAL  Dh:BT  BONDS,  authorized  by  laws  2:5 
and  58,  of  1018,  to  tin*  amount  of  .8:5,(575,000.  These  bonds  Ix'ar  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  0  ])er  cent,  and  the  ])roceeds  of  same*  are  to  lx* 
used  in  the  ])ayment  of  the  ex])enses  of  tlx*  Oovernment  and  of  debts 
contracted  by  the  (lovernment. 


(IBA. 

'Plx*  recei])ts  for  ('OXSl’LAK  FEES  in  the  fiscal  year  1017  18 
amounted  to  81,007,207,  or  .8208,7.5.5  more  than  in  101(5  17. 

The  PTBEK'  HEVEXLES  of  the  country  collected  from  March  1 
to  September  :50,  1018,  amoTinted  to  .8:57, 404, .‘574,  made  U])  of  customs 
revenues,  .821,050,575;  tax  on  loan,  82.205,142;  national  stamp  tax, 
•82, 680, .‘568;  lottery,  82, .‘5:55, 728;  and  consular  fees  and  other  re¬ 
ceipts,  88,214.561.  On  October  1,  1018,  the  cash  on  hand  was 

85,4:51,2:5:5. 
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On  Atifiiist  .'il,  1!HS.  tin*  FOKEKiX  1)P]BT  amnunlod  to  $52,874,- 
5(MI,  coiisistiii};  of  tlio  first  Sjx'vcr  loan  (1904)  $26, .‘174, 500;  second 
Speyer  loan,  4t  ])er  cent  (1000),  $16,  500,000;  and  the  Morfjan  loan, 

5  ])er  cent,  $10,000,000.  The  revohitionarv  bonds  have  been  ])aid  in 
fidl,  and  on  tlx*  fii-st  Speyer  loan,  which  amoxinted  to  $:15,000,000, 
])ayments  had  been  made  ti])  to  the  date  mentioned  of  $8,625,500. 

'Phe  XATIOXAL  DEBT,  tip  to  August,  1018,  totaled  $:i0,7;il  ,000, 
as  follows:  Fifty  ]X‘r  cent  of  the  annual  payments  of  the  liberating 
army,  $1(),568,.500;  issue  of  1017,  series  A,  6  per  cent,  $5,000,000; 
bonds,  series  B,  6  ])cr  cent,  circulating,  $6,86;i,400;  loans  arranged, 
$1 ,800,000;  issue  of  $7,000,000,  less  payment  of  $.500,000,  .$6, .500,000. 
The  foreign  and  interior  debts  continued  amount  to  $8.4, 606, 400. 

From  A])ril  1  to  X'ovember  2,  1018,  eleven  IXSrRAX(T>  ('()M- 
FAXIES  have  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic,  and 
185  mercantile  c(tr)x>rations  and  comjianies,  representing  a  paid-ti]) 
ca])ifal  of  $242,448,000,  were  registered  in  C'uba. 

CO.STA  KICA. 

Tile  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  that  EXPORT  BILLS 
11])  to  $.500,000  be  issuetl  and  de])osit(‘d  in  the  Xational  Bank  of  (\)sta 
Rica,  to  b(‘  c.xchanged  by  said  bank,  upon  the  ])ayment  of  their  value, 
for  foreign  excliange,  to  be  issued  in  ])ayment  of  the  export  tax  im- 
])oscd  upon  lumber,  manganese,  hides,  nibber,  silver  bullion,  refined 
and  raw  sugar,  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  article  1  of  tlie  law  of 
dune  .40,  1017. 

'Phe  Xational  Bank  of  ('osta  Rica  has  been  authorize<l  to  issue 
8,0!)8,  BAXK  BILLS  of  tlie  denomination  of  100  colones  each  (colon  = 
.$0.46.54). 

DOMINK’AX  HEIM  ULIC. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  general  receiver  of  customs 
the(T\ST()MS  REVEXl'ES  collected  in  1017  aggregated  $2,455,784. 
'Phe  (iovernment  also  collected  an  additional  amount  of  internal 
revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $1,226,446.  At  the  close  of  1017 
the  (Iovernment  treasury  had  a  surplus  of  $1,542,060,  as  compared 
with  .$4,007,544  on  August  41,  1018. 

In  Xovember,  1018,  the  (U’S'POMS  RP^VEXl’ES  of  Puerto  Plata 
from  imports,  exjiorts,  tonnage  dues,  and  port  charges  amounted  to 
$128,451. 

'Phe  (lovi'inment  has  ordered  printed  40,000,000  internal 
REVEXl'E  S'PAMPS  of  the  denomination  of  one-fourth  of  a  centavo. 

HAITI. 

A  law  of  the  council  of  state,  ratilied  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  fixes  tlie  XA'PIOXAL  BriKlE'P  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
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luivs  for  the  fiscal  year  lOlS-l!)  at  j'ounlcs  and  S.1,0’)7,S();>. 

The  expenditures  are  made  up  of  the  following;  items:  Department 
of  foreign  relations.  4<S,24()  ‘jourdes  and  !§S7,t)7:t:  treasury  !ind  com¬ 
merce,  649,530  jjourdes  and  811,949;  interior,  491,049  fjourdes  and 
81,204,191;  public  works,  226,900  fjourdes  and  8464,730;  ajjricul- 
ture,  37,S72  j>;ourdes  and  8S,2SS;  public  instruction,  1,490,691 
{gourdes  and  841,116;  justice,  842, bSO  jfourdes  and  835,772;  worship. 
40.680  fiourdes  and  859,850;  bank,  59,696  >;our(h's  and  845.639; 
expenses  colh'ctor  •'ein'ral's  (h'parlmeiil ,  95,850  <;ourdes  and  8148.71 7 ; 
ami  |)ublic  debt.  16,958  j^ounh's  and  .8949,578. 

MKXK'O. 

Durinj'  Ihe  |)eriod  comprised  l)etwe('n  Seplendx'r  1  and  May  31, 
1!)18,  the  I’l'IiLK’  UKN’EXl'KS  collected  amounted  to  102,590,000 
pesos,  of  which  33,400,000  pesos  were  customs  revenues  and  69,190,- 
000  pesos  stamp  taxes. 

From  December,  1916,  to  duly,  1918,  tin'  MlX'PAdF  amounted  to 
93,900,000  |)esos,  a  sum  without  paralh'l  in  th()  coina<;e  of  money  in 
the  Kepublic.  From  February  1 1  to  duly  30.  1918,  the  money  coined 
amounted  to  26,000,000  jjold  pesos  and  440,000  pesos  in  silver  coins. 
'I'his  is  lartjjer  than  the  coina<;e  of  the  period  from  1909  to  1915.  The 
smeltin';  and  assay  tax  produced  about  6.000,000  pesos. 

With  the  object  of  fixinj;  tlie  amount  of  ('LAIMS  which  should  be 
recoj;ni/,ed  by  the  (lovernment  for  dama<;es  caused  by  the  U(‘.volu- 
lion,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  which  sliould  justly  be 
paid,  a  new  indemnity  committee  has  been  formed  and  has  com¬ 
menced  work. 

.Vt  the  close  of  1918  the  RAILWAY  SYSTKM  OF  MFXK’O  con¬ 
sisted  of  25,672  kilometers  of  line,  of  which  4,840  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

In  the  economic  year  from  September  1,  1917,  to  Auf;ust  31,  1918, 
the  RAILWAY  REOh^IPTS  for  frei<;ht  and  passen<;ers  amounted  to 
42,836,619  pesos.  The  excess  of  railway  receipts  over  expenditure's 
in  December,  1918,  was  1,552.000  pesos. 

'Phe  value  of  PROPERTY  REOISTERED  in  tlie  federal  district 
durin<;  the  past  year  was  98,932,544  pesos. 

M('AI{A(irA. 

At  the  close  of  1918  the  MOXEY  LX  (’IRCLLATIOX  in  the 
Itepublic  amounted  to  2,960,000  cordobas  (cordoba  =  81 ).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  sum  the  };uaratitee  fund  on  deposit  in  Xew  York  on  the 
date  mentioned  was  81 ,300,000. 

'Phe  amount  of  REVEXLES  FROM  'POIiA('('0  and  aj;uardi('nte. 
duiin<i|;  the  first  half  of  1918  was  438,768  cordobas. 
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New  York. 


NKW  YORK  (  KRKRRATKS  TIIK  VK'TORV 


(In  Momtay,  XovcinlHT  11,  191\  the  aiilhonlio  ni'ws  rcacta'd  NVw  '^'ork  lhal  (icrmaiiy  liad  si^iiii'd  Iha  armistice  and  Ihcrctiy  ended  I  tie  creaiesl  war  in  liisiniy.  ( treat  ckiaiIs  (iilleeled 
and  processions  of  clMsriii);  llioiisands  paraded  lliroiiyh  the  streets  to  cive  vent  to  llieirenllinsiastn.  ( )n  Fifth  Aveniie  aii  veliieiilar  t  rathe  ceased  and  I  lie  |H'opl"  liiied  I  lie  streets 
for  many  stpiares.  Tlie  aliove  photograph  sliows  tlie  crowd  coliected  in  front  of  the  rmon  l,eami“  Clnli. 
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I’KKU. 

Tlio  four  hanks  in  Lima  which  |>artici|)at(‘(l  in  tin*  fH.OOO.OOO 
BOND  ISSTK  rcccnlly  made  hv  the  I’eruvian  (loveriiment  have 
been  autliorized  to  open  accounts  in  tlie  London  it  Midland  Bank, 
Lloyds  Bank,  and  the  London  ('ounty  Westminster  Bank  for  the  sum 
of  £■()()(),()()((,  to  he  used  in  meetiiif'  (he  drafts  of  ('xporters  as  w('ll 
as  those  who  deliver  drafts  (o  (In'  IVruviaii  Treasury. 

'riie  Executive  power  has  onh'n'd  that  (he  EXPOITP  DT'I'IES 
ON  TENtiSTEN  he  arrived  at  hv  (akinj;  as  a  basis  (lu*  av('ra«;e  of 
the  hijjhest  and  lowest  ((notations  of  wolframite  in  the  New  York 
market. 

A  law  of  I)('cemher  14,  lOlS,  aiithorizc's  the  Birsident  of  the  Ke- 
|)uhlie  to  contract  a  loan  of  £:i()(),()()(),  hearinj;  interest  at  the  rate, 
of  7  |)er  cent  |)er  annum.  Provisions  are  made  for  payment  l)y  lot 
at  |)ar  and  for  an  annual  accumulative  sinkin<;  fund  of  1  |)er  cent. 
'Phe  |)roce(‘ds  of  the  loan  are  to  he  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  .lATl’NIirASl  UAILWAY. 

SAI.VADOIS. 

'Phe  Ex(*cutive  |)ow('r  has  authoriz('d  (he  S.VLVADOULVN  BANK 
to  increase  its  ca|)ital  to  iLotKl.OOO  silver  (x'sos  (silver  (X'so  =  .S().72;M), 
diviih'd  int(»  slum's  of  100  (x'sos  each,  and  to  issue  hank  hills  i)ayahle 
t(»  hearer  and  redeemable  in  silver  l('}j;al  tender  coin. 

For  the  |)urpose  of  avoidinfj;  confusion  in  distiii'inishinj'  the  BANK 
BILLS  of  the  thn'c  hanks  of  issue  of  the  Ke|)uhlie,  the  hills  of  which 
at  the  |)r('sent  time  have  the  same  colors  for  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  PiTsident  of  the  Kepuhlic  has  decrei'd  that  the  next  issue 
of  hank  note's  of  said  hanks  shall  he  issiu'd  in  denominations  of 
different  colors,  as  follows:  .^00  |)esos  denomination,  old  "old  or 
yellow;  100  (x'sos,  olivi';  oO  p(>sos,  ocher;  2")  p(>sos,  pur|)le;  10  ])esos, 
dark  gray;  ")  (X'sos,  grc'cn;  2  (x'sos,  blue;  and  1  )x^so,  rc'd. 

VKNKZUKI-A. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  enacted  by  ('ongrc'ss  in  .lune,  1018, 
the  President  has  ordered  the  ('OINAdE  OF  SILVER  ivfern'd  to  in 
Raid  law,  in  (lic'ces  of  n,  2,  1.  ()..")(),  and  0.25  holivares,  re|)r('senting  a 
total  value  of  5, ‘100,000  holivares. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  ^ 


Oil  Xov(>inl)(‘r  14,  I'.M?,  llu'  ('XcliiUific  of  rat ilicjil ions  of  tlu*  I’Alv- 
( 'Kli-PO.S'r  ('OW’KX'I'IOX,  coiwlinlcal  on  .lannaiv  2S  of  tliat  yi'ar 
lM‘t\v(*(>n  Kcnador  and  r’anaina,  was  made.  This  convcMition  jiro- 
vidcs  for  (he  (‘stalilishiiK'iit  (d'  a  r('<'nlar  parcel-post  scrvi<-c,  witliont 
<l<'<-lari‘(l  valiK',  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tin*  conv(>ntion 
of  \Vashin<;ton  of  .lunc  lo.  I,S',»7,  on  parcids  up  to  o  kilojjrains  in 
wci'jht  and  whose  j;r('at(‘st  dinuMision  docs  not  <>xccc«l  (iti  ccntinK'tcis. 

At  tile  h(><;inninj;  of  X'ovi'inhcr  last  an  ad  r(‘fcr(‘ndimi  (d)li<fatorv 
(IKXKKAL  AUlilTKATIOX  TKKATY  was  concluded  in  Monte¬ 
video  hetweeii  the*  reprc'sinitat ives  of  the'  l{epiil)lies  of  Parajjuay  and 
rrii}j;uay.  I’lider  this  jiaet  all  eontroversii's  arisin<;  hetwi'cn  the 
hi<;h  eontraetinj;  partii's,  and  whiidi  can  not  he  settled  throu<;h  dip¬ 
lomatic  ehaniK'ls,  are  to  he  siihinitted  to  arhitration.  Tin*  arbitrator 
is  to  1)(>  tin*  president  or  ruler  of  a  Stat(',  and  if  no  aj'n'ement  can  he 
arrived  at  as  to  his  selection  the  parties  in  interest  shall  submit  Ilnur 
dispute*  to  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  The  lla<;u(*  established  uinh'r 
tin*  conventions  of  ISDl)  and  l!)t)7.  The  treaty  is  operativi*  for  a 
pc'iiod  of  live  y(*ars,  and  if  not  (hunumec'd  by  one  of  the  partic's  shall 
b(>  eonsiden'd  extended  for  a  period  of  aiiotlu'r  live  years,  and  so  on 
sueeessiv(‘ly. 

Karly  in  X'^ove'inber,  IttlS,  tin*  (lOvermiK'iits of  Parajtuav  and  rni- 
<;uay  concluded  a  ('OASTWlShy  ('OX'VKX'TIOX',  under  the  terms  of 
which  each  of  these  nations  permits  vessels  of  the  other  to  partiei- 
jiate  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  country  under  the  same  rules  and 
r(“<;ulalions  and  upon  the  same  ti'rins  aecord(*d  national  vessels. 
This  convention  is  to  remain  in  force  until  om*  yi'ar  after  one  of  the 
hi};h  contractin*;  parties  manif(*sts  its  desire  to  tin*  other  to  terminate 
or  amend  same. 

'PIk*  President  of  the  Kepublic  of  Haiti  ratilied.  undt'r  date  of 
October  N,  IttlS,  the  hdlowin*;  PAX’  AMKKK’AX’  (’OXA’KX'TIOX’S 
subscribed  to  at  the  Fourth  International  ('onferi'uce  of  American 
States,  held  in  14u(*nos  Aires  from  duly  12  to  Au<;ust  dO,  11)10:  Lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  copyri<;lit,  inventions,  patents,  d(*si<fns,  and 
industrial  models,  and  protection  of  trade-marks. 
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'I’lx'  Kxdcutivo  |)()\vor  1ms  |)r()imil‘;at(‘(l  tlio  now  ('OAS'I'WISK 
LAW,  No.  KKiOO,  tlu'  piiiicipal  provisions  of  wliicli  aro  as  follows: 
The:  navijiation  and  coastwiso  trado  botwoon  ports  of  tlu>  Ropublic 
is  rosorv(Ml  for  ships  Hying  tho  Argmitino  flag,  but  foroign  vossids 
aro  porinittod  to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to  unload  freight  which 
they  bring  from  abr(*ad  and  to  take  on  e.\|)ort  cargo.  Vessels  (Mi- 
gaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  in  order  to  be  considered  national,  must 
use  th('  Argentine  Hag,  be  commanded  by  Argentine  captains,  and 
hav('  a  crew  of  at  least  one-fourth  Argentines  when  the  vessels  aie 
not  h'ss  than  21)0  tons.  Foreign  vessels  detected  in  illegal  coast¬ 
wise  trade  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  4  to  12  pesos  per  ton  of  regis¬ 
try.  The  F.xecutive  may  arrange,  through  reciprocity,  to  allow 
foreign  vessels  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  national  vessels,  provided, 
always,  without  being  subventioned  by  the  State,  tluw  engage 
(vxclusively  in  navigating  between  Argentine  ports  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  countiies.  'Ihe  President  may  grant  bounties  to  naval  ship¬ 
yards  and  to  Arg(uitine  navigation  companies  which  organize  and 
maintain  regular  oA'crsea  or  coastwise  service.  'Phese  bounties  are 
only  applicable^  to  ships  Hying  tin'  Argentine*  Hag,  whose  owners 
live  in  thc!  c(»untry,  or  which  belong  to  compani(*s  organized  abroael 
but  whose*  prim-ipal  edlie-e's,  re^seuve*  funels,  ami  le*gal  ele»mie-ile*s  iire*  in 
tlie*  Argeuitine*  Repeddie-. 

|{|iA/.ll,. 

'Phe*  Presielent  has  issueel  a  eh*e-ree  preevieling  feer  the  re'engeinizatieen 
e.f  the  (’Ol'RT  OF  A('('()rXTS  OR  Al’DITS.  This  e-eeurt  is  eliviehal 
inte)  twe)  sectieens  with  |)e)wer  tee  ae-t  jedntly  eer  separately  as  may  be 
eh'cmeel  oxpeeliemt.  The*  peuseenned  eef  the  e-emrt  is  maele  up  e)f  feuir 
be»elie*s.  The  first  eef  tlu'se,  ceempeeseel  eef  nine  members,  el(>e-iele*s  anel 
juelges;  the  see-emel,  cemsisting  e)f  eight  members,  repeerts  upeen  the 
acceeunts;  the*  thirel  issue's  instructieens  ceeae'erning  the  same,  anel  the 
fourth  is  in  charge*  eef  e'as(*s  in  whiedi  the  elepartment  eef  justie-e  anel 
publie-  e-reelit  is  interesteel.  The  ele'e-ree  inelicati*s  in  eletail  the*  juris- 
elie-tiem  anel  attribute*s  e>f  the*  e*e)urt,  the  elntie*s  e)f  the*  persemneil,  ete-. 


(•e)i,e).M  niA. 


On  l)e*e‘e*mbe*r  2,  ItflS,  the*  ne*w  LAW  ('( )N('FRN1N(1  .SAl/P  1)F- 
POSITS  (law  02  eef  IPIS)  was  pre>mulgateel.  rnele*r  this  law  all  the* 
maritime  salt  elepeesits  belemg  te*  the  natie>n  anel  are*  te*  be  weukeel 
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(“xclusivoly  in  futuiv.  for  account  of  the  State.  'Flic  (lovcinincnt 
will  fix  the  selliiifi  ])iice  of  salt  in  its  warehouse's  and  will  operate  the 
inaritinie  salt  deposits.  The  Picsident  is  authoii/.ed  to  impose^  a 
lax,  up  to  d  c('ntavos  per  kilo,  on  foreijrn  salt  imported  throu>rli 
Atlantic  coast  ixuts.  and  to  raise  up  to  d  centaA'os  tlu'  iinpoit  eluty 
on  lore'ifjn  salt.  Should  the  output  of  tlie  maritinu'  salt  deposits  he 
insullicient  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption,  the'  (lovern- 
ment  may  im|)ort  foreign  salt  and  offer  same  for  sale  in  such  (htveu  n- 
ment  warehouses  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

(•(KSTA  KK'A. 

On  ()ct<d)ei'  1.')  last  a  law  was  promulgated  relating  to  IX.SKt'- 
'I'lVOUOr.S  lilUDS,  prot(U'ting  such  as  an^  considercal  Ixuudicial  to 
:igriculturt\  Violations  of  tlu'  provisictns  (d‘  tlu^  law  ai'c  punishahh^ 
hy  liiH's  of  from  lo  to  ‘id  colom's.  or  by  imprisonment. 

'I'lu'  NieW  KLKC'l'lON  LAW,  whicli  provich's  for  thi^  election  of 
st'mitors.  d('puti('s.  and  municipal  (dlic(*rs  by  tln^  direct  vot('  of  tlu^ 
people,  Wiis  passed  by  congress  on  Octobcir  ‘2S,  IP  IS.  'Phe  scdtx'tion 
of  Pic'suhuit  and  Vice  President  of  tlu'  Kepublic  is  made  by  an 
(d(a'toral  college  composed  of  those  who.  at  tlu'  time  of  the'  (dection. 
are  s('nators  ami  deputies,  and  by  those  who,  at  any  time  witliin 
a  peuiod  of  six  months,  may  hav('  been  President  (d'  tlui  Kepublic.  a 
cabimP  (dlicer.  sc'iiator,  d('puty,  or  judges  of  tlu'  supiaune  court.  'PIk' 
chd>s  oi'  organi/ations  fornuMl  in  a  provinces  to  work  foi'  tlu^  candi¬ 
dacy  of  s(Miiitors  and  d('puties  liave  tlu'  right  t(»  n^gister  tluur  tickets 
and  to  !»('  representcal  at  tlu'timeof  casting  and  counting  llu' balliPs. 
('amlidates  receiving  tlu'  majority  of  the  votes  arc'  (d(a't(al  to  the 
ollices. 

<  THA. 

I'nder  dati',  of  Decemixu'  2.  IPLS,  tlx'  Prcfsident  (d‘  tlx^  Kepul)lic 
issued  I{ri.,LS  AND  RKfirLATlON.S  and  a  wage'  tariff  for  woik- 
men  at  llabana  Bay.  These  rules  and  regulations  were  published 
in  a  sp('cial  edition  of  the  Official  (la/.ette  of  ()ct<d)er  IPIS. 

noMixicAN  KKrrin.ic. 

'Phe  chief  of  the  board  of  health  has  issued  sanitary  rules  and 
n'gulations  concerning  MILK  for  the  use  of  the  jiublic.  According 
t(»  these'  rules  and  n'gulations  milk  inte'iided  for  public  consumption 
shall  (xdy  be  disfribute'd  or  sold  in  or  by  pe'i  inaix'nt  marke'ts.  ('ows, 
howeve'r,  may  Ix'  milkc'd  iit  tlx'  dexu's  of  llx'  houses  of  tlx'  familii's 
who  (h'sin'  to  buy  milk. 

KCI’AIX)!!. 

On  October  IP,  IPl.S,  congress  ameixled  and  addeil  to  tlx' 
dl'DK'IAL  LAW  of  the  Republic.  Among  the  changes  made  the 
bdlowing  may  be  imted:  Neither  the  law  reporters  ixu-  subordinate 
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oiiiployc'os  of  tlu*  and  supronio  courts  shall  he  related  within 

the  fourth  <le<jree  of  consanguinity,  nor  the  second  of  affinity,  to  any 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  they  are  employed.  Tith'd  judges 
and  cantonal  aldermen  or  mayors  shall  he  elected  from  the  respective 
higlu'r  courts,  tlu'  forim'r  holding  oflice  for  three  and  the  latter  for 
OIK'  y('ar.  Witnesses  an'  prohibited  from  giving  testimony  at  hours 
oth('r  than  from  S  a.  m.  to  o  p.  m.  ('ourt  em])lovees  who  have  served 
more  than  20  years  and  IniAe  reached  the  age  of  To  years,  or  who 
through  organic  sickness  become  unfit  for  work,  are  to  he  ]H'nsioned 
at  a  salary  ecpial  to  that  earned  in  the  last  position  which  they 
occupied. 

A  law  of  October  10,  1!)1S,  piomulgati'd  on  the  28d  of  the  same 
month,  amends  the  ST.VMP  LAW, 

I’mh'r  date  of  l)('C('mh('r  o,  lOIS,  tlu'  Pn'sident  of  tlu'  R('puhlic 
issiu'd  a  d('ci('('  govc'ining  tlu'  rules  and  rc'gulations  of  tlu'  TOBACC'O 
LAW  and  n'pi'aling  tlu'  dc'crct'  of  Xovi'inlx'i'  24,  1017,  on  tlu'  same 
suhj('ct.  An  ('.vport  ta.v  of  o  c('ntavos  pc'r  kilo,  gros'^  W('ight,  is 
imposc'd  on  h'af  ami  fine  cut  tobacco  shipped  abroad. 

A  law  of  October  2S,  lOlS,  specifies  that  provision  shall  he  made 
in  the  budget  for  tlu'  pavnu'iit  of  rent  for  dwellings  occupied  in  the 
respective  countries  by  the  DIPLOMATK'  KKPRKSKXTATI VKS 
of  the  Repnhlic. 

On  October  2S  last  the  IXTKRXAL  TARIFP,  or  transit  law,  was 
])romulgat('d.  Lmh'r  this  law  sales,  transactions,  c'tc.,  imuh'  in  the 
country  arc'  taxi'd. 

MEXICO. 

On  Xovc'inhc'r  20,  lOIS,  the  Prc'sident  of  the  Rc'puhlic  issiu'd  a 
d('cr('('  concc'i  ning  tiu'  c'xploitation  of  tlu'  PROI)r(''rS  OF  MFXK'AX 
WAd'FRS,  such  as  thi'  fislu'iy  industry  in  rivc'is,  lake's,  and  oci'ans 
under  th('  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  providing  that  same'  can 
h('  carric'd  on  only  through  concessions  or  pc'iinits  grantc'd  by  the 
F.xecutive  ])ower  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fomento 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  that 
Dc'partment. 

I  nder  an  executive  decree  effective  February  1,  lOlS,  a  tax  was 
imposed  oi»  AL('OIIOLI(’  BEVERAOKS.  Wines,  alcohols,  licpiors, 
and  other  beverages  must  pay  a  stamp  tax,  when  imported,  of  70  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  import  duties,  and  foreign  beer  (SO  per  cent 
of  said  duties, 

A  law  of  December  80  repeals  the  decree  of  August  22,  lOIS, 
h'vving  an  IMPORT  'PAX  on  papc'r. 

NIC.VK.VCl’.V. 

A  legislative  decree  pronudgated  on  April  24,  101 S,  renders  inop¬ 
erative  Executive  decree  of  dune  27,  1006,  and  |)uls  in  force,  in  so 
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fill-  as  tlic  SALK  AND  LKASK  OK  IH’liLK'  LANDS  air  con- 
tli(^  law  of  Kcluiiaiv  0.  and  laws  on  (his  siihj«M‘t  siih- 

s(a|Ut‘nt  lh(M(‘lo.  In  addition  sales  are  snhject  to  tlu'  followinj;  inles: 
More  than  oO  hectares  cd'  land  shall  not  he  sold  to  any  oiui  person 
unh^ss  th(i  latter  has  fenced,  cultivate*!,  or  leased  a  larger  aiea. 
Before  the  sun-ey  is  made  the  location  of  the  land  must  he  deter¬ 
mined  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  sale  r*>ads  and  other  means  of 
communication.  Buhlic  lands  within  a  distance  of  l(>ss  than  LoOO 
meters  from  the  capital  city  of  any  of  the  (h^partnumts  are  not 
subject  to  alienati(m. 

I’AXA.MA. 

rinhu-  «late  of  October  14  last  the  Bri'sident  of  the  Ke|)uhlic 
proimdgiitcal  a  LAW  BH()'rK(TlX(l  CIllLDUKN  ami  ilomestic 
animals,  rinhu-  this  law  any  person  who  cruelly  chastises  a  child. 
depriv**s  it  of  watcu-  or  foo<l,or  re(piir*'s  of  it  labor  beyond  its  striuigth, 
shall  he  punished  by  a  line  of  from  S2  to  !$.">()  for  each  offense.  He 
who  mistreats  an  animal  or  compels  it  to  work  Inwond  its  strength, 
or  who  us(*s  sick,  maimed,  or  underfed  animals,  or  who  wantonly 
kills  inoffensive  hinis  or  r«d)s  bird’s  lu^sts,  or  practice's  any  cruel 
treatment  upon  domestic  animals,  shall  he  fin*'*!  from  S2  to  for 
(un-h  offense. 

I'Kur. 

'Phe  town  of  ('ancluniue,  district  of  the  same  name,  Province  of 
I luancahamha,  has  lu'cui  made  tin*  ('AIM'PAL  of  th*'  District  »d' 
('iinclunpie. 

'Ph*'  liiw  of  D('cemh(>r  (»,  Ihl.S,  cistahlislu's  in  th*'  District  of  Huan- 
cayo  the  NKW  DIS'PBKT  cd'  Pucara,  with  the  town  of  Piu-ara  as 
its  capital. 

SAl.VAnoU. 

'Phe  national  h'gislative  iissemhly  issinul  on  duly  Id.  1!MS,  a 
MILl'PAKY  ('ODK  which  repeals  that  of  danuary  1,  ISSO.  'Phe 
new  code  was  promulgate*!  *)n  August  2S  last,  ami  is  repr*)du**e*l  in 
the  Ofli*-ial  (lazette  *)f  0*-t*)ber  4,  191 S. 

'Phe  K\*'cutive  p*)wer  has  amou*le*l  s*)me  *)f  the  artich's  *>f  the 
POS'PAL  RLLKS  AND  KKGl'LA'PIONS.  Kmpl*)y*u's  *)f  that 
de|)artment  are  exempt  fr*)m  military  servi*-*',  muni*-ipal  servi*-e, 
ami  *)ther  w*)rk  imannpatihle  with  their  *luti*'s.  'Pin*  *-ashier,  the 
storeh*)Use  guar*l,  the  *-hiefs  *tf  the  p*»stage  stamj)  ami  m**n*'.v-*>r*lei' 
divisi*ms,  first  an*l  s*'*-*)ml  *-lass  p*>stmasters.  ami  postal  *-ont ra*-t*>rs 
(wlu'u  tlu'ir  *-*)ntra*-ls  s*)  stat*>.)  ar*'  r*u|uire*l  to  giA'*'  bond. 

VKXKZIKI.A. 

An  Kxe*-utiA'e  *le*-r*'ie  *)f  ()*-t*d)er  9,  191S.  pr*)A'i*les  f*)r  the  taking 
*.f  a  **uisus  *.f  the  I’K/PKOLKl’M  AND  ('OAL  RKGIONS  of  the 


( 'opyriKlit  liy  Mctlo  ^  Tli;inms.  ('lii(‘aKo.  from  UnJorwood  A  Undorwuoil,  New  York. 

A  IH'MAN  1‘U‘Tl  UK  OK  I'KKSIDKNT  WILSON. 

This  ii'iiiarkalilt'  |>icl  iiiv  of  rrpsidpiit  Woodrow  Wilson  was  dpsignpd  and  photographpil  at  Camp  Slipiman,  ('liilU('i.llip, 
Ohio.  It  look  nipn  to  form  ttip  oomplptp  piptnrp. 
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Ropublic.  Tho  sections  of  country  arc  emnnerated  in  wliich  tint 
\v<trking  of  these  fields  is  jxninitte.d  in  aeeonlaneo  with  leases  made' 
in  «lue  form  through  the  department  of  fomento.  The  decree  indi¬ 
cates  the  procedure  to  h(^  followed  in  solicitinjj;  contracts  for  tlx* 
(exploitation  of  llie  deposits  rehuiied  to  and  sets  forth  tin*  ri'rhts  and 
<d)li<iations  of  tine  parties  in  intcerest. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.andEDUCATION, 

fum.iu  INSTIU  (TION  IN  KCUAOOI!. 


Dnrino  tin*  last  six  y(*ars  tin*  syst(*m  of  public  instruction  in 
Cenador  has  nnderfioin*  a  radical  chan<f(*,  din*  to  tin*  or»;anic  law  of 
Nov(*mher,  ItH'i,  which  was  issued  in  accordance  with  a  le<;islativ(* 
decree  of  ()(*toher  21  of  that  year,  which  decree  contains  all  the 
chanjies  made  in  the  aforesaid  law.  The  new  (*ourses  of  study  for 
primary  schools  date.  a|)proximately.  from  Mar(*h  22.  Ihlh.  Those 
whi(*h  oovern  in  tin*  normal  schools  of  tin*  Rejiuhlic  were  introduced 
about  the  middh*  of  ltd.'),  the  <;i*neral  rules  and  regulations  (*onc(*rn- 
in<;  hijih  schools  w(*re  in  force  durin*'  tin*  past  yi'ar.  and.  finally,  tin* 
plan  of  study  of  hij^ln*!*  »*ducation  in  the  univi*rsities  dat(*s  from 
()ctoh(*r. 

.Vs  in  tin*  majority  of  tin*  Latin  .Vnn*rican  R(*puhlics.  instruction 
is  di\  id(*d  into  primary,  secondary,  and  hioh.  tln*s(*  thr(*(*  ora(h*s  h(*ino 
lay  and  fr(*(*.  and.  in  addition,  primary  instruction  is  ohlij^atory. 
( )f  tin*  diff(*r(*nt  school  authoritii*s  tin*  chi(*f  om*  is  tin*  sup(*rior  council, 
fornn*d  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman: 
the  jiresident  of  the  ('entral  University;  a  delegate  elected  by  each 
of  the  universities  of  Guayaipiil  and  (hienea;  a  delegate  from  the 
Loja  law  school,  the  rector  of  the  Mejia  Institute;  and  the  director  of 
studies  of  the  Province  of  Pichincha ;  the  two  last  named  in  repre¬ 
sentation  of  secondary  and  primary  education,  res|)ectively.  Tin* 
character  of  the  hoard  is  naturally  advisory,  it  having  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  the  general  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
studies  for  the  whole  Reinihlic,  the  approval  of  separate  rules  and 
r('gulations  of  the  diff(*rent  institutions;  the  development  of  and 
authorization  for  the  (*stahlishnu*nt  of  new  high,  noriiial,  and  primary 
schools;  tin*  approval  of  tin*  annual  budgets  of  the  univ(*rsities  and 
colleges,  and,  in  addition,  the  settlement  of  such  technical  (piestions 
as  may  arise  in  teaching;  and  the  giving  of  ojiinions  ami  advice  in 
educational  matters.  In  each  district  or  provim*!*  then*  is  a  school 
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l)(>ar(l,  Avhicli  cooix'iatos  with  tlu*  superior  eoiiiicil,  hut  whose  aetivi- 
ties  ari'  limited  to  tlie  province  to  whieli  it  heloufjs.  Tliese  hoards 
an*  composed  of  the  director  of  studies,  who  diseliarj'cs  in  the  prt>vinee 
th(“  saiiK*  dutic's  that  tin*  minister  of  pul)lie  instruction  performs  with 
reh'rencc*  to  tin*  (Mitirc'  Jtepuhlie;  two  professors  of  tin*  eoll(><'e  of 
secondary  instruction  of  the  capital  of  tlie  provinei' ;  and  two  citizens 
elected  hy  the  munieipality.  In  addition  then'  are  other  school 
ollieers,  such  as  school  visitors  and  hoard  inspectors,  wliose  duties 
are  to  see  that  the  re((uirements  of  the  law  in  the  hraneh  of  public 
instruction  are  complied  with. 

licfiinninfi  with  the  sixth  year  primary  instruction  is  ohli<;atorv 
on  all  ehildn'ii.  In  aeeordanee  with  the  provisions  of  the  orjianie 
law  the  primary  seliools  are  of  thn'c  classes,  namely,  elenu'ntarv, 
j'lammar,  and  hijih.  'Phe  lirsl  two  have  thr('('  sections,  which  an* 
called,  respect iv('ly,  low,  medium,  ami  hi<;h,  and  ea<-h  of  tlu'se  s(‘c- 
tions  has  two  ;;ia<les.  In  the  hi*;!!  schools  tlu'n'  iin*  two  sections, 
th('  medium  containin*;  thrc'c  <;rades,  iiml  the  hi*;!!  contaii!inj;  oi!ly 
two.  'I'hc'  ('lemei!tarv  and  *;riimmar  scho<*ls  are  scdc'ly  for  pupils 
h('tW('en  the  a<;('s  of  0  and  12  years,  while'  the'  !i<;e'  eef  aelmissie)!!  tee  the' 
l!i*;h  se'he)e>ls  is  freem  !)  tee  14  ye'ars. 

'Phe  e'lementarv  anel  <;rammar  se'he»e)ls  Inive  as  the'ir  eehjee't  the' 
impartin*;  e>f  kneewleelge  whiedi  the  Stiite  eleems  inelispensahle  lor 
e've'fv  me'inhe'r  e)f  seee-ie'ty  tee  ae-epiire'.  while'  the'  aim  e>f  the'  hij;!!  se-heuils 
is  te>  e-e»mple'te'.  e'xte'!!el,  .-eieel  pe'rlee't  the'  inst rue't ie)i!  tau*;ht  in  the' 
leiwe'r  *;raele's.  ()hli*;!!te)rv  instrue-tiein  is  ‘;ive'i!  ii!  the'  e'le'ine'ietiery 
i!nel  »;ri!mm!!i-  se'he»e)ls  teieel  e-eive'is  a  pe'rieiel  e»f  six  ye'iers. 

In  IhlS,  iie-e'eirelin^  tee  a  re'peu  t  e)f  the'  miieisle'f  e)f  puhlie-  instrue-t ion, 
the'  e'elue'i!! ie»n!!l  huel«;e'l  Wiis  1 ,;!()(), 000  sue-re's  (sue-re'  SO.lStw),  e»r 
NO,  1 12  sue'ie's  meue'  thai!  elurin*;  the'  previems  ye'iir;  thset  is  te>  sjey.  the' 
li!l*;e'st  Slim  e've'r  jeppreiprijite'el  hy  the'  (’e)n‘;re'ss  eif  ICe-uaeleir  lor  e'elue'i!- 
liemi!!  purpeise's.  'Phere'  are'  leeiw  ii!  eipe'nit iem  ii!  the'  Jiepuhlie-  lOO 
mixe'el  se'lmeils,  241  |)rimarv  se-lieieils,  122  <;rammar,  10  hi*;!!,  dSo  lise-al, 
57  municipal,  anel  40  private  sclieieils,  with  a  teital  enreillment  e'sti- 
mateel  at  4S,505,  anel  a  re'<;ular  attenelane'c  eif  41,0!)0. 

Iligh-scheie)!  instrue-tieu!  eir  see'emelarv  instructiem,  as  it  is  alse) 
e-alle'e!  in  Ke-uaeleir,  is  *;iven  in  the*  natiemal  ce)ll('*;('s  in  twei  se'e-tions. 
Aeceirelin*;  tei  the  general  rule's  anel  re'gulatiems  eif  secemelary  I'elue'a- 
lie>n,  issueel  em  Oe'teiher  26.  1017,  anel  whiedi  h(*e*ame  eiperative  ii! 
De'e'cmhe'r  e>f  the  same  year,  the  suhjee'ts  taught  are  as  feilleiws: 
Se'ie'iitilie'  suhjee'ts:  Meiral  anel  e'ivie-  instrue'tiem,  S|)anish,  feire'ign 
lai!guag(*s,  histeu'v,  ge'eigraphy.  jiliysie-al  se'iene'cs,  natural  se'ie'ue-e's, 
miithe'iuiitie's,  anel  phileiseiphy.  'Pe'e-hnie-al  suhjee'ts:  Drawing,  gym¬ 
nast  ie's,  anel  musie'.  'Hu*  ne'w  general  plai!  e'eu!('e*rning  the'se  suhjee'ts 
was  ne)t  issue'el  eluring  tlie  se'lieie)!  ye'ar  lOhS,  the  eilel  plan  e)f  Mare'h  27, 
loot),  witli  its  meielilicatiems,  having  he*e*n  iielliere'el  tei.  In  aelelitiem 
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to  lh(‘  courses  tlu*  iiatioiuil  (•ollc};{‘s  t(‘acli  sp(‘ciiil  course's  of 

l)ookkcc|)iu<;  aiul  commerce,  typojiraphy.  surveying,  a<;riculf urc'. 
st('iio<;raphy,  telegraphy,  pedaf^ojiy,  and  lanijuaffes. 

To  he  admitte'd  into  a  seluad  of  seeeuidary  instruction,  it  is  lU'cessary 
to  1m'  not  less  tliaii  12  years  of  a<;e,  to  have  completed  all  the  ohlio;a- 
t(*ry  fjrades  of  primary  instruction,  pass  the  reepiired  examinations, 
he  eredite'd  with  good  conduct,  to  have  heen  vaccinated,  and  to  Ix' 
free  from  any  contagious  disease.  The  daily  recitations  iji  each 
subject  are  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  an  interval  of  15  minutes 
hetween  classes.  Students  are  prohihited  from  having  mon'  than 
51)  hours  of  class  work  per  week. 

In  the  interior  (►!  the  Rei)ul)lic  instruction  h('gins  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Octcdx'r,  and  in  the  coastal  regions  on  the  first  M(*nday 
in  April.  The  colleges  in  the  interi*»r  are  op('n  up  to  tlu'  second 
week,  inclusive,  of  dune,  and  in  the  coast  section  up  to  the  first 
week  of  Decemher.  August  and  Septemher  are  the  vacation  months 
in  the  interim-  of  the  R('puhlic  and  I'ehruary  and  March  in  the 
coastal  regions. 

Students  in  the  high  schools  are  re((uired  to  take  the  following 
examinatiems:  (1)  Kntrance  examination.  (2)  monthly  examinations 
(HI  each  of  the  suhjc'cts  studied,  and  (5)  (u-al  examinations  on  the 
res|)ectiv('  subjects.  The  entrance  examination  is  Ixdh  written  and 
orid,  hut  tlu'  general  examinations  are  only  in  writing  and  last  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  grading  is  from  0  to  20  points,  and  at  least  10 
|)oints  are  r(*(piir('d  for  ap|)roval. 

High  sclnxds  issue*  tw((  c('rtifieat('s  or  diplomas.  Pupils  who  pass 
the  r(‘(piir(‘d  ('xaminalion  on  all  (d‘  tin*  s(d)jects  ed'  the  lowc'r  section 
an*  give'll  ce*rtificat('s  which  e'lititle  tlu'in  to  pass  intee  the*  higlu'r  s(*c- 
tions  or  to  the*  fourth  grade*  of  the*  neermal  institute's  should  the'v 
eh'sire*  to  continue  their  stuelie's  the*re*.  After  all  the*  course's  ed’  the* 
high  schoed  have  hee*n  com])le*te*(l  the*  (le*gre*e  ed'  bachelor  is  coid'erre'd 
upon  pupils  who  succe'ssfully  take  a  written  examination  lasting 
three  hours  on  two  subjects — namely,  philosophy  and  letters,  and 
physical  and  natural  sciemce's  and  mathematics.  Pupils  who  pass 
the  written  examination  are  ref{uire(l  to  take  an  oral  examination 
lasting  from  5t)  to  60  minutes,  and  if  they  successfully  |)ass  same  the* 
elegre'e  of  bachelor  is  conferred  upon  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Province  of  Esmeralelas  there  is  at  least 
(Uie  national  colh'ge*  in  each  of  the  Province's  of  h^cuador.  In  1017, 
according  to  a  re'port  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  matric¬ 
ulate's  in  tlu'se  colh'ge's  were*  as  follows:  Bedfvar  eh*  Tulcan,  10; 
4'(*(xloro  (leune*/,  de  la  Torre,  50;  Me'jfa,  202;  Vicente  Le*e'>n,  67; 
Bedfvar  de  Amhato,  65;  Maldonado,  lOt);  Pedro  ('arlxx  71);  duan  B. 
Vaz([iU'/,,  76;  Be'iiigno  Malo,  240;  Bernardo  de  Valdivie'so,  105; 
Xueve  de  Octuhre,  55;  Kspe'jo,  50;  Vice*nte  Rex*afue*rte,  200,  and 
( llme'do,  44. 
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Navv  Dc'partiiK'iit  rccciil ly  ordered  llie  WIUKLKSS  telegraph 
sfalioii  on  Marlin  (lareia  Island,  near  Bneiios  Aires,  o|)ened  lo  pnMie 
Iraliie.  Phis  station  covers  a  radius  of  about  100  iniU's.  Accord¬ 
in';  to  statistics  pnblislied  in  the  Ar<;entine  Keonomic  I{<'vie\v  tlie 
I’Ol’l'LA'riON  of  the  Ar<;»‘ntine  l{e|)nhlie  on  December  dl,  1017, 
was  S,’J,S4,‘Jt)()  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  7,0i)S,707  on  tlie  same 
dale  of  11H4.-  IJeporls  from  Uosario  are  to  the  elfeet  that  wliile 
tliat  city  has  larf;e  (plant it ies  of  cereals.  Hour,  and  stock,  products 
available  for  export,  there  is  a  brisk  DKMAXI)  K()J{  IMPORTED 
PRODIATS  such  as  pelrolenm,  coal,  jnte  and  twine,  cotton  and 
woolen  <;oods,  wire,  wron<;ht  and  <;alvanized  iron,  a<;rienltnral  and 
other  machinery,  news  print  paper,  etc.  Within  tlie  last  two  years 
the  increased  aerea<;e  planted  to  PKAX'l’TS  in  the  Province  of 
('ordoba  amounted,  approximately,  to  o,()()()  acres,  ('hick  peas  and 
butter  beans  are  also  lar};ely  cultivated  in  this  section.  An 
AMRRK'AN  ('IIAMHRK  OK  DOMMKIKM':  was  recently  or^rani/,,.,! 
in  liuenos  Aires  with  S.a  charter  members  and  a  contributed  fund  of 
()(),()0()  pesos.  The  annual  dues  are  ’241)  pesos  per  member. 
Plans  are  reported  lo  be  under  consideration  by  the  Arj;entine  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kh'ctrieal  En{;ineers  lookin';  to  the  utilization  of  the 
KirA/A'  PALLS  to  the  extent  of  675,()t)l),()t)()  kilowatt  hours  per 
annum.  'Phe  capital  necessary  to  carry  this  project  to  a  successful 
termination  is  estimated  at  St),'t)()t),()0l)  pesos,  or  nearly  S4(),001),()()(). 
rmh'r  this  plan  Biu'iios  Aires,  Rosario  and  other  important  industrial 
and  commercial  centers  are  to  be  supplied  with  eU'ctricity  <;enerated 
at  these  falls.  The  project,  up  to  the  prc'sent  time,  has  not  <;()ne 

beyond  the  preliminary  sta<;e. - It  is  jiroposed  to  hold  the  PIRST 

('IIPMK'AL  ('()X(iRPS.S  of  the  Ar<;entine  Republic  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  IPli)  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 


BOMVI.V. 

('OXSTRl’t'TIOX  WORK  on  the  Potosi  to  Sucre  Railway  cost, 
up  toMay  .41,  I!)1S,  about  ’2,680, 1)00  bolivianos,  includinj; ('xpenditures 
for  material.  On  the  date  mentioned  45  kilometers  of  ‘;radin{;  had 

been  completed  and  was  n'ady  for  the  layini;  of  the  rails. - PI  Xuevo 

'Piempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  Xational  Oapital,  reports  the 
identification  in  the  Metropolitan  (’hureh  of  La  Paz  of  four  PAIXT- 

2'2!> 
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IX(iS  of  jjreat  artistic  value,  liclicvial  to  be  the  work  of  tlu'  cele¬ 
brated  painter.  Rubens.  Tliis  discovery  has  awakened  jjri'at  intiui'st 
in  artistic  circles  in  the  Bolivian  capital.-  In  1917  the  ('()]{()( '()!{( ) 
RAILWAY  carrie<I  Id.-Yho  passengers,  as  coinparc'd  with  10,019  in 
1910.  Ylu'  copper  hauled  ov<‘r  this  liiK*  in  1917  amounted  to  4,S.)4 
Ions  of  in>;ots  and  29.000  tons  of  ores.  I)nrin<f  the  first  (ivi*  months 
of  191.S  this  road  transported  .■),0SS  pa.ss(>n<'ers,  as  compared  with 
dnrinj;  tin*  same  pc'riod  of  tin*  pr(>vi(»ns  y(>ar.  Allau’lo  Die/, 
de  Nh'dina.  formerly  MLXIS'I'KK  of  Bolivia  near  the  (lovernmcnl 
of  ('olombia  in  Bo<;ota,  has  h(>en  ap|)ointed  ministcU’  of  Bolivia  near 
lh('  <iovernment  of  ('aracas,  Vene/.nehi. 

miA/.ii,. 

('ol.  Itara,  a  .lapanese  snhject,  who  is  now  studying  the  caj)acity 
of  th('  iron  and  inanj'anese  smelters  in  tin*  c(‘ntral  and  southern 
States  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  tiu'  value  of  ZAlfDOXIl'M.  a  new  metal 
known  to  (‘xist  only  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  reports  that  said  nnhal 
is  the  hardest  in  the  world  and  that  its  (piality  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  steel.  As  the  minin''  wealth  of  Brazil  is  incalculable,  .laj)an 
jiroposes  in  future  t(»  be  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  Brazilian  ores. — — 
On  September  11  last  the  m'W  POR'I'  OP  RE(dPK,  Pernambuco, 
was  opiMied  to  trallic  with  approjiriatc  ceremonies.  'Phese  ])ort 
works  were  bej'un  in  1997,  durin};  the  administration  of  Dr.  AfTonso 
('osta,  uiuler  tin*  direction  of  a  Prcnch  corporation.  'Phe  wharves, 
warehouses,  ami  machim'ry  of  the  |)orl  of  Jfecife  make  it  oik'  of  tIu' 
most  commodious  and  moch'rn  of  the  Atlantic  ])orts  of  South  Aiikm- 

ica. - In  .lanuary,  1919,  tlu*  Anu'rican  ambassador  in  Jiio  de  da- 

neiro  cabled  that  the  con<'ress  of  Brazil  had  adopted  an  executive' 
decree  authorizinj'  the  continuance  during  1919  of  the  PRKlPKREX- 
TIAL  TAltIPP  treatment  of  certain  Anu'rican  ])roducts.  'Phe 
article's  e»n  whie-h  the'  re'eluction  is  te)  be  grante'el  will  Ix'  sjie'cilie'd  in  a 
se'parate'  de'cre'e'.  It  is  thought  that  the'  list  will  be' substant ially  the' 
same'  as  that  of  19 IS  name'ly,  a  .49  pe'rcent  re'elue'tiou  on  imports  of 
Ihnir,  and  29  per  e-e'iit  etn  the'  elutie's  of  the'  following  gooels  when  pro- 
eluce'el  in  the'  Fnite'e!  State's:  ('eenelense'el  milk,  manufae'ture's  eif  rubbe'f. 
])aints,  emel  ceeleers  except  writing  inks,  varnislu's,  tyiie'write'm,  re'- 
frigerateu-s,  pianees,  sceile's,  winelmills,  e'ement,  e-eu-sets,  elrie'el  fruits, 

se-heeeel  furniture,  anel  writing  eU'sks. - 'Phe'  elepartment  eef  eigrie-ul- 

ture  e)f  the'  (leevernment  eef  Brazil  lues  autheerizeel  three  Brazilian 
linns  te)  e're'e't  facteerie's  feer  the  pixeeluctieeii  eef  ('AI'S'PK'  .SODA  in 
Brazil  tee  the  ameeunt  eef  .j,2S9  teens  annually,  eer  abeeut  4,229  teens  h'ss 
than  the'  iinnual  e‘e)nsum])tieen  eef  this  e'he'inie'id  eluring  the  last  five 
yearn.  'Phe'  (leevernme'iit  preepeese's  tee  h'lid  tee  tlu'se  ceempanie's  7.') 
pe'r  cent  eef  the  e'eest  eef  the  facteerie's.  'Phe  thre'e  e-eempanie's  referre'el 
tee  will  use'  the'  e'h'e-t reelyt ie-  preee-e'ss  in  the'  immufae-t lire'  eef  e-austie-  seeela. 
A  feeurth  e'eempimy  lues  be'e'ii  autheerize'd  tee  use'  iineether  preee  e'ss. 
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(HILK. 

[  p  to  X()V(>inl)(‘r  lOlS,  tlu'  dopartmcnt.  of  iiulustrv  and  public 
works  liad  cxpcMulcd  tlu*  sum  of  jx'sos,  currcncv,  and 

S,44(),6bb  JX'SOS,  f'old,  in  SKWKK  ('OXSTlifX'TION  WOKK  in 
tlx'  cities  of  (’oix'cjx'ion,  Taltal,  Antofaj'asla,  La  Sc'ii'na.  (’urico, 
'I'alca,  (Miillan.  and  Valdivia.  Xovi'inbcr  last  comi)l('l('d  tlu' 
cx|)iration  of  a  century  since  the  arrival  in  ('bile  of  I^ord  ('ocliraix', 
wlx),  with  ( )’l lijfjiins  and  San  Martin,  successfully  battled  for  tl.e 
ind('|)eixleix'(' of  the  J{e|)ul)lic.  'I'lu'  event  was  cc'lebrated  t  brou<?b(Xit, 
tlx'  country  with  a|)|)ro|)riat('  c('r('inoni('s.  Lord  ('ocliraix',  known 
in  ('bik'an  history  as  tlx*  lu'ro  of  ('allao  and  Valdivia,  was  l)oin  in 
Scotland  in  Ik'cc'inber,  ITT.'),  and  dic'd  in  1S(>().  A  ealeb'f'ram 
from  tlx'  American  ambassador  at  Santiafio,  under  date  of  February 
S,  It) lb,  states  that  tlu'  ('hilean  Senate  has  jcassc'd  a  law  autbori/.injj 
tlx'  raisin}'  of  a  loan  of  St), 000, 000  ('bilean  }'old  |)esos  (}'old  |)eso  = 
•SO. ■‘to.’)),  the  jx'oceeds  of  which  are  to  be  usc'd  to  nx'ct  tlx'  exjx'iisc's 
of  the  STATE  ]{A1  LKOAl).  'Pbe  eabt('}'ram  furtlx'r  announcc's 
that  an  increase'  on  railway  ])ass('n}'er  and  frei}'ht  latc's  has  been  a}xre('d 
ujx)n.-  A  bill  introduced  into  ( oii'^ress  by  tlu'  ministc'r  of  (inance 
of  tlx'  ('bilean  (lovc'rnnx'nt  reeomnx'iids  tlx'  ai)])roi)riation  of  ai)|)roxi- 
matc'ly  $0,000,000  to  be  used  by  tlx'  (lovernnx'nt  in  |)urebasin}i 
XrrKATF  with  the  ohjc'ct  of  ('nabliii}'  the  nitrate  companic's  tc* 
n'sunx'  ojx'rations.  'Plu'  Anx'riean  consul  at  Valjcaraiso  advisc-s 
that  (IFKMAX  MOOKLXd  ('()X('ESSI()XS  have  Ix'c'ii  cancc'h'd, 
and  that  other  cotn|)ani('s  can  now  ai)|)ly  for  fix'  jelacc's  formerly 
oeeui)ied  by  the  (lerman  vessels. 

('()!.( ).M  m.v. 

On  December  It)  last  the  new  AROFXTIXF  MIXISTEK  ix'ar  tlx; 
(lovc'rnnx'iit  of  ('olombia  ollicially  |)resent('d  his  crc'dc'tit ials  to  the 
Pr('sid('nt  of  th('  K('|)ublic.  Dr.  Antonio  dose  I'rilx'  has  been 
apj)  >int('d  chairman  of  tlx'  ('OXSl’L'PIXd  AXD  AD\'IS()UY 
('OMMrri'EE  of  the  ('olombian  dovernnx'iit  in  tlx'  (h'jcartnx'nt  of 
forei}'t»  relations.  —  —A  recent  British  rej)ort  eoncernin}'  the  J^LATI- 
XTM  and  •'old  (ields  of  the  ('lux'o  district  in  ('olombia  states  that 
tlu're  has  been  an  increase  in  j)latinum  |)roduetion  in  tlx'  region 
relerred  to  during  the  ju'ricxl  of  lt)ll  to  lt)17,  inclusive,  of  dOO  jx'r 
cent.  Th('  ai)proximate  out|)ut  of  this  district  in  lt)ll  was  12, (!()() 
(xmces;  in  lt)12,  1.5, ()()();  in  Ibl.i,  15, ()()();  in  lt)14,  17,.5()():  in  lt)15, 
IS, ()()();  in  lt)16,  25,0()();  and  in  lt)17.  50, 000  ounces.  It  is  claimed 
that  British  and  American  engiix'crs  and  j)rosjX'ctors  have  ])roved 
the  existence  of  ])altinum  ami  gold  in  |)aying  (piantities  ovc'r  many 
sejuare  miles  of  territory  in  this  |)art  of  ('olombia. 
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COSTA  UICA. 

'Plio  lu'w  iiuMubc'rs  for  l!M}>  of  the  BOARD  OR  TIIK  MKDK'AL 
(^ALLKjtK  iti  San  Jos?  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Praneiseo  A. 
Se^reda;  seeretarv,  Dr.  Teodoro  Pieado;  treasurer.  Dr.  Roberto 
Ronseea  (’alvo;  and  members  Dr.  ('arlos  I^upo,  Dr.  Mariano  liodri- 

jjiK'Z,  and  Dr.  Solon  Xilnez. - .Statistics  n'cently  |)ublisli('d  by  tlie 

(lOvernnuMit  of  ('osta  Ifiea  slatw  tliat  the  ('OKFKK  I'Xporled  from 
that  Republic  from  Aujiust ,  I'.MT,  to  November,  I'.MS,  bad  a  oiosn 
w<>i<iht  of  2.j,24(),7 1  I  pounds,  or  1 pemnds  less  than  (he 
exports  durinj;  tin*  same  pc'riod  of  I'.H()-I7.  Of  this  (piantity 
2.'), 1 7!(,!)J.{  pounds  w(‘re  clean  or  fully  milled  coffee  (lamefieiado),  and 
b(>,77S  pounds  in  parehnumt  (perffamim*),  the  first  classification 
formin*;  nearly  !IS  p(>r  cent  of  the'  total  exports.  The*  eofl'c'c  r(‘f('rred 
to  was  distributed  as  follows:  rnited  States.  tXi.d')  |)(>r  cent  :  I’nitc'd 
Kinjidom,  O.bl  ;  Panama,  O.tKf ;  .Spain.  0.74  :  ('bile,  O.bO :  Italy,  0.40: 
('uba,  0.00;  and  Nieara<;ua,  0.0.4.  'Phe  ('stimated  production  of  this 
eoffi'c  by  provinces  was:  San  Jose,  40. .'>2  per  cent;  Heredia,  21.74 
percent;  Alajuela,  20.0!);  and  ('arta^o,  S.Oo  per  e(Mit. 

CCBA. 

In  the  fiscal  year  I0I7-IS  the  IMMKJRAN'PS  ('ntminf^  tlu*  R(‘publie 
of  ('uba  numbered  .')4.S,57,  as  compared  with  ,^!),I0l  durinjf  the  j)r(‘- 
vious  year.  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  Bustamante,  tin*  dele<;at('  of 
('uba  to  the  PKA('K  ('()NFKRKN('K  sailed  from  Ilabana  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20  last  for  Paris.  On  January  20,  1!)10,  a  shipment  of  1,441 
(•rail's  of  \'I'X1KTABLKS  was  made  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  eonsioiu'd 
to  New  York  commission  housi's.  This  was  followed  by  anotlu'r  lar<;(' 
shipment  with  the  same  di'stination,  which  h'ft  the  Isle  of  Piiu's  on 

the  0th  of  the  pri'sent  month. -  The  ('IIAMBKR  OF  ('()MMKR('F 

of  the  Isle  of  Pines  has  reduced  its  annual  dues  from  S2.t  to  $n.  Tlu* 
oflieers  of  this  or<ranization  for  101!)  are:  (li'orge  F.  Youii",  president : 
N.  Iv.  Wih'V.  vice  pn'sident ;  L.  ('.  Oiltm'r,  Ireasun'r:  and  (i('or<;(' 
Pavzant.  seeri'tarv.  -  Press  n'ports  slate  that  eonslruetion  work 
was  commenced  ahout  the  middle  of  tin*  present  month  on  a  RAIL¬ 
WAY  from  ('ienfiK'jjos  to  Fomenlo,  via  Guaos,  ('umanaya<iua.  Bara- 
jafiua,  Mosa.  and  Manieara^ua.  This  line  will  traverse  a  rich  aj;ri- 
eidtural  and  mininfjsi'ctiitn,  and  is  e.xpi'cted  to  be  a  boon  to  suf'ar-cane 
(^rowers,  inasmuch  as  it  will  solve  the  diflicultii's  tlu'v  have  heretofore 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  transportation  of  sufjar  cane. 

DOMIXICAX  l{KinBI,IC. 

The  city  e(tuneil  of  Monte  ('risli  has  deeidi'd  to  lease  tin*  ('ayo 
Pablillo  SALT  MINK.S  for  a  period  of  five  y('ars.  An  AML.sk- 
MENT  ('OMPANY  has  Ix'cn  orjianized  in  the  city  of  .Santo  Dominjjo 
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with  a  capital  of  Sot), DIM).  This  company  proposes  to  hiiy,  lease,  or 
accpiire  suitable  lands  for  tlie  construction  of  hippodromes,  race 
tracks,  and  for  such  other  uses  as  may  he  deemed  (*.\pedient  in  the 
furthering  of  these  and  other  pojmlar  sports.-  The  (lovernment  has 
ordered  the  bureau  of  public  works  to  take  charge  of  building  tlie  e.\- 
tejision  of  the  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  WHARF.-  Recently  whole¬ 
sale  houses  in  Porto  Rico,  representing  principally  Spanish  interests, 
iiave  shipped  important  consignments  of  merchandise  of  American 
manufacture,  consisting  principally  of  shoes,  notions,  dry  goods,  and 
hardware,  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  houses  carry  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  samples  and  employ  salesmen  familiar  with  the  Spanisli 
language. 

K<’l'AIM>l{. 

'I'he  congress  of  Feuador  has  aj>{>ropriat(‘d  oD,l)t)l)  sucres  (sucre  = 
$I).4S()7)  for  use  in  1)RED(J1XG  and  cleaning  the  Guavas  and  Baba- 
hoyo  Rivers.  These  funds  are  to  be  e.xpended  by  the  municipal 
councils  of  tlie  cities  of  Guayaipiil  and  Babahoyo  in  acipiiring  dredges 
and  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The  city  of  Guayaipiil,  the  largest  and 
most  important  jiort  of  the  Republic,  is  on  tlie  Guavas  River,  and  is 
in  water  communication  with  Babahoyo  by  means  of  small  boats  and 

rafts. - The  organizing  committee  of  the  THIRD  (X)NGRFSS  OF 

STFDENTS  of  the  Great  (’olombia  has  arranged  for  a  competitive 
contest  among  the  students  of  the  universities  of  Ecuador  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  manifest  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  students  of  (Xilombia 
and  Venezuela.  — ('oiigress  has  made  August  7,  1911),  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  fimt  centenary  of  tin*  battle  of  Boyaca  one 
of  the  battles  which  made  possible  the  emancipation  of  South  Aim*r- 
ica  a  NATIONAL  HOIADAY. 


OUATEMAI.A. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  a  committee,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  which  is  the  ranking  general  of  the  Guatemalan  army,  to  pre¬ 
pare  drafts  of  the  general  military  rules  and  regulations,  a  MILITARY 
(’ODE,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry 
drill,  as  well  as  special  rules  and  regulations  covering  all  auxiliary 

military  bodies. - -According  to  Guatemalan  press  reports  tbe  cbief 

of  tbe  sanitary  delegation  sent  by  tbe  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  YIHjLOW  FF^VER  epidemic  in  (Vntral  America  states 
that  this  disease  has  been  eliminated  from  tbe  Pacific  coast  ports  of 
Guatemala,  and  that  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  the  Republic  are  in 

an  excellent  sanitary  condition. - On  December  7,  last.  Dr.  Salvador 

Guerrero,  minister  of  Nicaragua  near  the  Government  of  Guatemala, 
was  officiallv  received  bv  the  President  of  the  Republic. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  a  table  of  MARITIME  DISTANCES  published  by  a  Guate- 
1IK»1M4-  1!»  -Itull.l’ - S 
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maliiM  ii('\\s|)a|)(‘r  the  distance  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Puerto  liarrios  is 
!)0o  miles,  so  that  a  steamer  sailing  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour 
re(niir(‘s  about  SO  hours  in  which  to  make  the  tri|).  The  distance  in 
a  strai<;ht  line  from  Xew  York  to  Puerto  Barrios  is  1,705  miles. 

HAITI. 

The  ('uban  su^ar  companies  emjilovinj;  IIAITfAX  LABOKKRS 
in  their  jdantations  in  ('uba  have  been  inviteil  by  the  llatian  de])art- 
ment  of  the  interior  to  kec])  a  list  of  all  the  men  engaged  by  their 

agents  in  Haiti  and  to  send  it  to  the  consul  of  Haiti  at  Santiago. - 

An  HXPEKIMEXTAL  KAKM  has  been  establislu'd  at  'Pbor, 
commune  of  Port  an  Prince,  by  the  (lovernment.  A  number  of 
boarder  students,  whose  exjienses  are  ])aid  by  the  de])artment  of 
state,  are  already  attending  the  agricultural  courses  given  at  the 
farm,  and  a  circular  has  been  sent  by  the  (lovernment  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  throughout  the  country  re(|uesting  them  to  send  additional 

students.  The  boarding  rate  is  only  SI  1  ])(‘r  month. - The  Haitian 

(lovernment  is  re])res('nted  at  the  PEACE  ('OXEEKEXCE  in  the 
French  eajiital  by  M.  Tertulien  (luilbaud,  the  minister  of  Haiti  at 

Paris. - Le  Matin  announces  that  an  ASS()(TATK)X  OF  THE 

H.VITIAX  PHYSKTAXS  will  be  organized  shortly  in  Port  an 
Prince. 

IION'DUUAS. 

On  January  (1  last,  according  to  pr»‘ss  rejiorts,  tlie  national  congress 
el(*eted  the  following  pei^sons,  res])(‘etivelv.  first,  second,  and  third 
DESKIXATES  TO  THE  PRESIDEXtiY  of  tlie  Reiiublie:  Lie 
Francisco  J.  Mejia,  Dr.  Xazario  Soriano,  and  (len.  Eeo])oldo  ('ordova. 

- The  President  of  the  Re])ublie  has  recognized  tlie  juridie  entity 

of  the  ASSO(TATK)X  OF  EXdlXEERS  of  Honduras  and  has 
a])])roved  their  by-laws.  This  organization  was  founded  for  the 
])urpose  of  encouraging  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fraternity, 

mutual  protection,  and  solidarity  among  Honduran  engineei’s. - - 

The  budget  of  the  MILITARY  S('HOOL  for  the  fiscal  year  11)18-11* 
amounts  to  77,1)J0  ])esos. 

MEXICO. 

The  BA(TERIOLO(lI(’  LABORATORY  in  the  ('ity  (d  Mexico, 
annexed  to  the  superior  board  of  health  of  the  Mexican  (lovernment, 
and  which  has  for  its  object  an  active  eam])aign  against  tuberculosis 
and  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  is  now  in  operation. 

- A  SCIEXTIFK’  (X)MMrSSI()X  eom])osed  of  (5irlos  Tett, 

(ludumond  Hatty,  and  Mrs.  Emilia  I).  Hatty  has  ])lanned  to  leave 
(\)])enhagen  in  the  near  future  to  study  Mexican  archaeology  and 
ethnology.  The  Xational  Museum  of  ('ojienhagen  is  sending  with 
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tills  coinmissiitn  an  iiitoivstint!;  colli'ction  of  olijrcts  Ix'loiijiiiif;  to  the 
stone  age  to  lie  jireseiited  to  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

On  ffanuarv  15  last  a  s])eeial  Sl’RTAX  of  15  ])er  cent  of  the  res])eetive 
duties  on  all  goods  ini])orted  or  exported  hy  ])areel  jxist  heeanie 
o])erative.  Where  other  surtaxes  are  in  force,  such  as  the  2  per 
cent  ])ort  tax,  tliev  an*  to  he  ealeulatcal  on  the  net  amount  of  the 
duties  excluding  the  n(*\v  surtax  estahlisheil  umh'r  ileeree  of  danuarv 

7,  1!)1{). - Valuable  ONYX  fields  are  Ixdng  developed  in  the  imnin- 

tainous  region  adjoining  the  u])])('r  ])ortion  of  the  Tehuante])ee  River 
valley  and  along  the  To(|uisistlan  River.  Tlu'  onyx  lies  elosi*  to  the 
surface  and  is  said  to  he  sujierior  to  that  of  Lower  ('alifornia.  One 
of  the  great  dillieulties  in  the  dev('lo])ment  of  these  fii'lds  is  the  lack 

of  ade(|uate  trans])ortation  facilities. - RLKKKKPrNO  is  Ix'com- 

ing  an  imjiortant  industry  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante])ec.  A  num- 
h('r  of  Americans  are  engagial  in  this  industry  and  the  a])iaries  in  this 
section  of  tin*  country  at  tlu'closi'  of  last  year  contained  about  1,400 
hivi's.  B(>(*s  on  the  Isthmus  are  said  to  be  jiractically  freefrom  disease 
and  the  bee  moth  is  unknown  there.  There  is  a  brisk  local  demand 

for  th('  wax,  and  honey  brings  about  30  cents,  gold,  a  ]>ound.  - An 

ex(‘cutiv(‘  decriH'  of  .lanuarv  0,  1010,  extends  indefinitely  the  KX- 
ICMP'riON  OF  IMPORT  DLTIF.S  on  wagons,  motor  trucks,  car- 
riag(*s,  and  all  other  vehicles.  Beginning  with  the  til’s!  of  thepri'seiit 
yc'ar  the  Mi'xican  Government  reestablished  import  duties  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  foodstuffs:  Ric(',  2j  (•(•nts,  Anu'iican  currency,  ])(‘r  kilo;  lard, 
5  c('nts:  b(>ans,  oats,  and  potatoes,  1  cent:  wheat  and  oth(>r  flours, 
c('nts:  and  sugar,  ‘2’.  c(‘nts.  Ihimilled  wlu'at  and  corn  are  (‘xem])t 
from  duty. 

XKWH.vr.i’.v. 

'I’he  Governmeut  of  Nicaragua  has  sent  Portirio  Solor/.ano  to  the 
Ihuted  States  to  study  Vh7rp]RlNARY  S('1EN('E  at  Government 
expense  for  a  period  of  two  years.  On  returning  to  Nicaragua 
Senoi’  Solorzano  agrees  to  sen  e  the  State,  in  such  place  or  places 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  proper  authorities,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years. — — Senor  Garlos  A.  Villanueva  has  been 
appointed  ('llARGE  1)’  AFFAIRES  of  Nicaragua  near  the  French 
Government  in  Paris.  -  The  Nicaraguan  Governnumt  has  granted 
a  dTMBER  GONGESSION  to  Manuel  Gutierrez  Pena,  an  American 
citizen.  The  concession  covers  timl)er  and  other  land  bounded  by 
the  Goco  or  Wanks  River  and  the  Honduran  frontier.  The  con¬ 
cessionaire  has  not  only  the  right  to  cut  timber  for  export,  but  may 
also  extract  rosin  for  shipment  abroad.  The  Nicaraguan  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  receive  50  cents  for  each  tree  cut  and  exported.  The 
contract  is  for  49  years,  and  the  right  is  given  to  transfer  same  or  to 
form  a  new  company  for  the  exploitation  of  the  lands. 
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PANAMA. 

Tlu*  Uxoculivo  P(>w(>r  lias  coiitracled  with  Sorrafina  liarrpra  for 
transport  ill"  tlio  MAILS,  iiicludiiif;  parcol-post  packages,  to  difToreiit 
jmrts  of  the  Kepublic  in  vossols  of  tlip  Xational  Navigation  and  other 
steamship  lines  now  in  operation  or  which  may  he  estahlished  in 

future. - The  national  assembly  has  jiassed  a  law  requiring  live 

(WTTLE  intended  for  consumption  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
(\)lon  to  be  oflieially  weighed  within  24  hours  after  their  arrival 
and  imposing  a  tax  of  0.50  balboa  per  head  on  cattle  weighed  and 

slaughtered. - In  1917  the  IMPORTS  OF  MAT(‘IIES  of  Swedish 

manufacture  sold  through  Danish  houses  were  valued  at  S27,000,  as 
I'ompared  with  .S.‘I2,000  for  merchandise  from  the  samp  source,  sold 
through  German  houses  in  1915.  The  total  imports  of  matches  from 
Sweden  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  respectively,  were  S81,000,  $85,000, 
and  $34,000.  Tlie  imported  matches  used  in  Panama  are  safety 

matches,  which  strike  on  the  box. - A  recent  report  of  the  American 

consul  general  in  Panama  is  to  the  effect  that  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  City  of  Panama  are  considering  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new,  up-to-date  ABBATOIR. 


PAKAGl  AV. 

According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Government  of  Par¬ 
aguay  covering  the  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1918,  there  were  651  births  and  337  deaths  in  Asuncion 
during  the  period  referred  to.  The  disease  causing  the  most  deaths 
was  pneumonia,  with  a  total  of  2t>.  The  deaths  of  idiildren  under 
2  years  of  age  numbered  98,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber.  Baltasar  Ballario,  a  young  Paraguan  mechanic  and  indus¬ 
trial  ENGINEER,  who  has  been  studying  in  the  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Turin,  was  recently  graduated  with  high  honors  from  that 

institution. - The  American  consul  at  Asuncion  states  that  the 

RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  between  Argentine  gold  and  Paraguayan 
currency  at  specified  times  in  1917  were  as  follows,  the  figures  rejire- 
senting  the  number  of  Paraguayan  paper  pesos  re(|uired  to  buy  one 
Argentine  gold  peso:  38.4  in  March,  31.22  in  rlanuary,  and  35  in 
December.  Early  in  1918  the  rate  declined  to  25  Paraguayan  pesos 
for  1  peso  Argentine  gold.  The  Government  Conversion  Office  was 
established  early  in  1916  to  enable  the  Government  to  control  the 
rate  of  Paraguayan  paper  money.  At  the  close  of  1917  the  conver¬ 
sion  office  had  13,694,240  Paraguayan  pesos  and  2, ()()()  Argentine 
gold  pesos  for  use  in  stabilizing  commercial  exchange  of  Paraguayan 
money  through  either  the  sale  or  the  purchase,  as  circumstances 
require,  at  arbitrary  rates  fixed  by  the  conversion  office  for  that 
purpose.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  paper 
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curreiK-y  fiuctuatod  (‘()nsi(l(>ra])ly  durinfj  tlu*  year.  In  Paraguay  all 
local  expenses,  wages  of  laborers,  etc.,  arc  paid  in  Paraguayan 
motley  regardless  of  the  rate  of  exclnuige. 

PERU. 

Alejandro  ().  Dt'ustua,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  San  Marcos 
rniversity  and  at  one  time  minister  of  public  instruction  (tf  tlu‘ 
Peruvian  Government,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  XA- 
'PIOXAL  LIBJiAJiY  in  Lima.  -The  president  of  the  Jiepuhlic  has 
r(“organized  his  ('ABIXICT  as  follows:  ('hairman  of  tin*  cabinet  and 
minister  of  home  government  (Gohierno),  Dr.  German  Arenas;  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  relations.  Dr.  Arturo  Garcia;  minister  of  justice  and 
interior.  Dr.  Angel  Gustavo  Gornejo;  minister  of  war  and  marine, 
Gen.  duan  M.  Zuloaga;  minister  of  foment o,  Senor  Manuel  Virrelli; 

and  minist(*r  of  finance,  Senor  Hector  Escardd. - The  Gommercial 

Bulletin  of  the  Mercantile  American  Bank  of  Peru  has  jnihlished  an 
article  stating  that  for  the  past  few  months  the  Peruvian  sugar 
planters  have  been  enjoying  the  advantages  (»f  two  new  markets — 
namely,  Argentina  and  Mexico-  hut  that  after  the  Guhan  sugar  crop 
is  offered  for  sale  it  is  Ixdieved  that  there  will  he  a  considerable  fall 
in  prices  in  these  markets,  and  that  the  exports  of  Peruvian  sugar  to 
the  countries  mentioned  will  he  greatly  curtailed.  Should  this  pre¬ 
diction  come  true  it  will  he  necessary  for  Peru  to  find  other  markets 
for  its  excess  of  sugar,  which  it  is  thought  will  he  easy  to  do  if  tonnage 
is  available  to  transport  this  product  to  European  markets. 

S.VI.VADOU. 

Senor  Jorge  Melendez  and  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinones  Molina  have  been 
elected,  respectively,  PJIESIDEXT  and  Vice  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  present  session  of, the  national  assembly  will  certif}'  the 
election  of  these  gentlemen.  The  constitution  prescribes  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  shall  he  Salvadoreans 
by  birth,  shall  he  over  30  years  of  ago,  and  shall  not  belong  to  tin* 

('cclesiastical  state. - ruder  the  name  of  SALVADOREAX  WORK- 

Mli^X’S  UXIOX  (Gnion  Ohrera  Salvadoreha)  a  federation  of  work¬ 
men’s  societies  has  been  established  in  the  Rejiuhlii^  This  organiza¬ 
tion  proposes  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  (‘ondition  of  work¬ 
men,  and  to  enter  into  agrei*ments  with  workmen’s  societies  in  other 
countries  for  the  jnirjiose  of  rendering  practical  organizations  of  this 
kind,  and  in  order  to  further  the  principles  of  solidarity  and  mutual 

good  will  among  workmen. - The  President  of  the  liepuhlic  has 

appointed  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Paredes,  a  distinguished  jurist,  MIN¬ 
ISTER  of  home  government,  fomento,  and  agriculture. - Press 

reports  state  that  the  section  of  RAILWAY  between  Gojutepetpie 
and  Santa  Gruz  Michapa  is  expected  to  he  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  present  month. 


UNVEILINC  OF  THE  O’HIGOIN’S  MONTMEXT  IN  lU'EXOS  AIRES. 

On  SoptemlMT  18.  1918,  llio  one  Iiundrcd  and  riithlli  anniversary  of  ('hile’s  inde|x-ndence,  Hie  handsome  monument  whieli  Ihe  Argentine  people  have  erected  in  honor  of 
tren.Hernardo  O’Hiitins,  was  unveiled  in  the  I’laza  Rodrigtics  Peda,  of  Buenos  .\ires.  Chile  was  represented  at  the  occasion  by  a  special  embassy  led  by  Don  Oonzalo 
Bulnes,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  historian,  and  including  a  number  of  citizens  prominent  iti  the  political,  social,  navy  and  armyl  ife  of  Chile.  I'he  monument 
to  O’ Higgins  is  the  work  of  the  Chilean  sculptor,  Sr.  Ouillermo  Cordoba,  who  won  first  prize  in  t  he  contest  Wid  in  Chile  in  1911  by  Ihe  Oovenimenl  of  Argentina,  whose 
wish  wivs  that  the  work  should  lx*  executed  by  a  compatriot  of  Ihe  hero  of  Chacabuco. 
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I'KICIAY. 

Tlu*  lids  AVOOli  (’LIP  »>f  rriij'uay  is  ostiinatod  at  100, OOO  halos 
ol  about  1,(100  pounds  oaoli.  Tlio  wool  is  roj)ortod  to  ho  of  an  oxoop- 
tionally  fino  (piality  and  froo  from  impuritit^.  Tho  shoarin^  of  tlio 
1918  wool  clip  iM'jjan  oarly  in  Ootohor  last,  hut  oomploto  roturns  as 
to  tho  production  will  j)rohal)ly  not  ho  availahlo  until  sonio  time  dur- 

iii};  tho  first  part  of  tho  jirosont  yoai'.  - AVhih‘  MAXtJAXKSP^  oros 

aro  found  in  many  parts  ol  tho  Ropuhlic,  many  of  tho  doposits  aro  of 
too  low  a  <;rado  tt>  ho  workod  commorcially.  Ono  of  th(‘  main  do¬ 
posits  of  this  oro  is  situatod  mnir  Zaj)ucay  ('rook.  Depart numl  of 
Rivora.  'I'his  deposit  consists  (»f  two  hills  of  manj'anoso  t»ro,  from 
which  it  is  ostimatc'd  that  SO, ()()(),()()()  tons  could  ho  taken  out  hy 
<»pon  cuts.  'I’ho  oro  assays,  on  an  avoraj'o,  34.8  per  cent  iron,  22.7 
per  cont  man<>:ano.so,  t)  ])or  cent  silica,  0.03  per  cent  phosphorous,  O.O.A 
per  cont  sulphur,  and  33.42  per  cont  of  other  matter.  Tho  deposit  is 
about  75  miles  from  tho  ('ontral  rrufiuay  Railroad,  and  tho  lack  of 
ado(juatc  transj)ortation  facilities  at  present  makes  tho  workin<>:  <>f 
same  commorcially  too  dillicult  and  o.xponsive  to  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  at  tho  ])rosont  time.  This  is  true  of  tho  manjianose  deposit 
at  ('arajfuata,  (h'partmont  of  'racuaromho.  The  ('arrasco  deposit  on 
the  coast  near  Montevideo  is  hoinj;  worked  on  a  small  scale.  Tho 
Pantanoso  deposit  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Montevideo  is  hoin^ 
workod  by  an  Arjii'ntino  company,  and  the  output  (“xporto<l  to 
Arjientina  for  us(^  in  glass  factcu  ios.  A  docroo  of  Soptemhcr  23,  1918, 
j)rescrihos  that  manganese  on^s  from  Lruguayan  mines  aro  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  export  restriction  contained  in  tlu^  law  of  dune  5, 

1915. - The  ARGEXTlXE-lRnUAYAX  RAXK  in  Buem)s 

Aires  is  authorized  by  its  by-laws  t(»  increase  its  capital  to  a  maximum 
of  50,(K)(),0()0  pesos. 

VEXKZl’KLA. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  American  minister  iii  ('aracas, 
three-fourths  of  the  total  IMPOJiTS  of  Venezuela  in  the  first  half  of 
1918  and  two-thirds  ol  the  imports  of  1917  came  from  the  Lidted 
States.  More  than  half  of  tin'  exports  of  VcMiezuela  at  the  ])resent 
time  go  to  the  United  vStates.  On  Xovemh(*r  Hi,  1918,  the 
MIRAXDA  HOSPITAL  f<tr  the  use  of  maimed  and  wounded  s(  Idicns, 
was  opened  in  Paris.  Th<'  money  for  the  founding  of  this  hospital 
was  (detained  hy  the  Red  ('ross  in  ('aracas,  and  its  u|)keep  is  to  he 
maintained  out  of  fimds  donated  by  Venezuelans.  -  A  recent 
Executive  decree  orders  the  printing  in  Spanish  and  English  of  two 
editions  of  BOLIVAR’S  ('ELEBRATED  IXAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
helore  the  Angostura  Congress,  the  fii’st  centenary  of  which  occurred 
on  Kehruary  15,  1919. 


[Publications  icccivcd  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  l.ibrary  durini;  January,  1919.) 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Hiis(|iicj(i  lii.storico  (le  la  imiversidad  dc  Cordoba  con  tin  aiii'ndicc  do  dociimenton. 
I’or  Jtian  M.  (iarro.  Hii(‘no.s  .Xirc.'*,  Iin|).  y  bit.  tit*  M.  Hiedina,  1882.  front. 
040  p.  4°. 

Cantos  i*.scolar(*s  rccopilados  y  arrcj'lados  con  acoinitananiicnto  d<*  jtiaiio.  I’or  (Jabricl 
Hit'z.  Toinos  I -ii.  Uticno.s  A ire.s,  Angel  Estrada,  no  date.  8°. 
ba  crisis  de  la  jtiibertad  y  siis  consecuencias  pedagttgicas.  I’or  X'l'ctor  Mercante. 

Htienos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cfa.,  Editores,  1918.  xi,  487  )>.  8°. 

Estadi'stica  agrfcola.  Ano  agrfcola  1916-1917.  Ministerio  de  agricultura  de  la  Ke|)ti- 
blica  Argentina.  Huenos  Aires,  Talleras  graficos  del  Ministerio  de  agricultura, 

1917.  230  p.  8°. 
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Refi;lamento  de  abastos  piiblicos.  (Emitido  en  decreto  tlel  ejecutivt)  tlel  18  tie  abril 
de  1902,  y  refttrmatlt)  ])or  el  tie  7  tie  septiembre  tie  1904.  San  Salvatlor,  Imj). 
Xacional,  1905.  12  j).  12°. 

Reijlamento  interior  tlel  ct)n.sejt)  stijM'rior  tie  saltibridad.  San  Sah'atlor,  Imp.  Na¬ 
tional,  1914.  15  p.  12°. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  t)f  America  atid  El  Salvador.  \  special  .survey 
jtreparetl  by  Senor  Uarlos  Melendez.  AVashinfrtttn,  Pan  American  Union,  1918. 
front,  port.  20  p.  8°. 

Rt*]K-rtorit)  tie  le<ri.slacion  6  coleccion  tie  leyes.  1911  [y|  1912.  San  Salvatlttr.  8°. 
2  vtils. 

Tarifa  tie  aft)ros.  Para  el  ctibro  tie  los  tlerechos  tiscales  sobre  imitortacion  y  t'xportacion 
tie  mercatierfas  en  las  atliianas  tie  la  rejtublica  dt*  El  .Salvatlor.  ,San  Salvador, 
Imprenta  Xacional,  1915.  222  ]>.  8°. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  report  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  Foreiifnaiid  ilomestic  commerce  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  entletl  June  20,  1918.  AVashint'ton,  (i.  P.  ()., 
1918.  92  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  directtir  of  the  census  to  the  .Secretary  of  commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  entletl  June  20,  1918.  Washin<;ton.  G.  P.  ().,  1918.  28  p.  8°. 

.Vnnual  report  of  the  f.overnor  of  the  Panama  ('anal  for  the  fiscal  year  entletl  June  20, 
1918.  Washinjiton,  G.  P.  ().,  1918.  292  p.  8°. 

.\nnual  reptirt  of  the  surjjeon  fjeneral  of  the  puhlic  health  service  of  the  Unitt'd  .States 
ft)r  the  fiscal  year  1918.  Wa.shinijton,  G.  P.  (.).,  1918.  272  p.  8°. 

A  Ontral-.Vmerican  bank  for  ( 'hicaf'o.  Ry  Jules  F.  Rrower.  7  ]>.  12°. 

Una  ctimparacion  tie  los  recortls  verificatlos  tie  la  produccion  de  mantequilla  hechos 
jMtr  las  tliferentes  razas  tie  ^anatlo  lechero.  Rrattlebtiro,  V't.,  The  Htdstein- 
Friesian  .\s.st)ciation  of  America.  1918.  illus.  28  ]>.  8°. 

.\  cretlitor  country.  (iet)r<ie  E.  Rtiberts.  An  athlre.ss  before  tin*  Investment  Rankers’ 
Association  of  America  at  Atlantic  ('ity,  X.  .1.,  December  10.  1918.  18  ]>.  8°. 

Ye  crown  coffee  house.  .V  story  of  oltl  Roston.  Ry  Walter  K.  Watkins.  Roston, 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  1917.  front,  illus.  59  p.  8°. 

Di*;esto  tlel  acta  tie  la  reserva  fetleral  tie  los  Estatlos  Unitlos.  (('arta  or>;anica  banca- 
ria.)  Aprobatla  iior  el  Hon.  Conuresti  con  fecha  tliciembre  22  tie  1912  con  motlili- 
caciones  hasta  el  21  de  junio  de  1917.  Ruenos  .\ires,  1918.  00,  (Itilp.  12°. 
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Kiroi'torio  Hispaiut-Americaiio  y  f;uia  de  <  oin|»ra<l()n“s  eii  Kstados  I’nidos.  f’ublicado 
])or  la  Bpanis<li-American  directory  co.,  ]>orel  Prof.  J.  .Vcevedo.I.  t'ontiene  listas 
clasificadas  en  Kspanol,  de  artfctilos  y  productos  de  Kstado.s  Unidos  es])ecialniente 
adaptados  jtara  la  ex]>ortaci()H,  con  sus  equivalentes  en  Ingles,  Portngnes  y 
Frances,  y  listas  de  sus  ])rinci}>ales  fabricantes  interesados  en  la  exportacidn. 
1!M8-J!H!(.  New  York,  front,  illus.  550  (3)  p.  4°. 

Export  trade  combinations.  Permitted  by  the  Webb  law  approved  Ajtril  10,  1018. 
New  York.  (Juaranty  Trii.st  Co.,  1018.  40  p.  12°. 

Facilitie.s  offered  to  American  and  foreign  banking  institutions  and  im])orters. 
Foreign  department  (iuaranty  Trust  com])any  of  New  York,  1018.  10  p.  12°. 

Free  zones  in  ports  of  the  I’nited  States.  T.etter  from  the  United  States  tariff  com¬ 
mission  transmittiii''  in  com])lian<-e  with  the  retpiest  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  commerce  a  rejtort  upon  the  jtolicy  of  e.stabtishing  fret*  zones  in  jtorts  of  lh(> 
Cnited  States,  together  with  an  analysis  and  commetit  concerning  the  bill 
(S.  4153)  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  ojteration  and  maintenance  of  free 
zones  in  the  jtorts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  ])urposes.  Washington, 
(i.  P.  ().,  1918.  92  ]».  4°.  (Senate  committee  jtrint,  95.  cong.  2nd  se.ss.l 
handbook  of  American  ])rivate  schools.  .\n  annual  imblication.  1918.  Ilo.ston, 
Porter  F.  Sargent,  1918.  711  p.  8°.  Price  $2.. 50. 

Journal  d’une  Franyaise  en  Amerique  (septembre  191()-juin  1917).  Par  E.  Altier. 
Paris,  Librairie  Plon,  1917.  352  p.  12°. 

Kutenai  tales,  lly  Franz  Boas.  Together  with  texts  collected  by  Alexander  Francis 
(Chamberlain.  Washington,  (5.  P.  ().,  1918.  xii,  387  p.  8°.  (Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  Bulletin  No.  59.) 

Mensagens,  allocuy(5es  e  discur.sos  do  Presidente  Wil.son  cOncernentes  a  guerra  actual 
com  um  prologo  e  tradticyao  de  Jose  f'arlos  Htnlriguez.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jacintho 
Kibeiro  dos  Santos,  1918.  front,  port.  149  (1)  p.  8°. 

En  la  metrdpoli  del  dollar.  Por  J.  Lara.  New  York,  The  Sjtanish-.Vmerican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1918.  illus.  188  (4)  p.  8°.  Price  $1.50. 

Notes  sur  les  Etats-Unis.  La  societe;  la  jtolitiqiie;  la  di])lomatie.  Par  .\ndre  Tardieti. 
Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  Editeurs,  ( 1908J.  381  ]►.  12°. 

Rejiort  of  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  sec-retary  of  war  l!tlS.  Washington, 
P.  ().,  1918.  xviii.  790  It.  K°. 

Reitort  of  the  Librarian  of  ('ongress  ami  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  library 
building  and  grounds.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1918.  Washington, 
(i.  P.  <).,  1918.  front.  191  p.  8°.- 

Taking  stock  of  the  future.  Outlines  of  the  jtlans  of  various  foreign  countries  for 
commercial  reconstruction.  New  York,  (iuaratity  Trust  Company,  1918.  192  p. 

12°. 

World  almanac  and  encycloiM*dia  1919.  New  York,  The  Press  Publishing  Co.  (The 
New  York  World),  1918.  199,  944  p.  8°.  Price  35  cents. 

URUCiUAY. 

Actas  de  comisioti  de  constitucidn.  (1919-1917.)  II.  ('onveiicidn  N.  Consliluyente 
de  la  republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  Imprenla  Nacional,  1918. 
123  p.  4°. 

Diario  de  .sesiones  de  la  h.  convencidn  n.  constituyente  de  la  republica  Oriental  del 
Uruguay.  (1917.)  Tomo  3.  sesiones  del  9  de  junio  al  8  de  agosto.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  529  p.  4°. 

El  pontffice  del  radicalismo.  (Vida  y  milagros  de  un  monje.)  Doctor  Darquier. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  Socialista.  litKi.  15  j).  8°. 
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VKNKZrKI.A. 

l/<*yt*s  (1(‘  la  iiistrucciou,  Miiiistcrio  do  instruccii'ni  jtuldica.  Caracas,  lin]).  Nacioiial, 
HUr,.  vi,  121  1).  H°. 

I’rinicras  ohsorvacioiics  <!<•  (ichrc  rccurrcutc  cii  San  (Cristobal.  Tor  cl  Doctor  Carlos 
.1,  Hello,  y  Doctor  Hector  Sanchez  H.  San  Cristobal,  Kinj).  llorizontes,  I'JIS. 

!t  p.  8°. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

El  alinirante  Don  Manuel  Hlanco  Encalada.  Corre.spondencia  <le  Dlanco  Encalada 
y  otras  Chilenos  eminentes  con  el  libertador.  Benjamin  Vi<'una  Mackenna. 
Madrid.  Sociedad  Espanola  do  Libreria.  no  date.  222  ]).  8°. 

.\rchivo  <reneral  de  indias.  Catalofjo  ciiadro  <reneral  de  la  docuinentacidn  centro 
olicial  do  ostudios  amoricani.stas.  I’or  Bed ro  Torres  Lan/.as  y  tionnan  batorre. 
Sevilla,  Tip.  Zarzuela,  1018.  llj.i  ]>.  8°. 

Colonial  re])orts— Annual.  \o.  !»7li.  Briti.sli  (itiiana.  Ue]>orl  for  1017.  Bresente<l 
to  i>arlianient  by  cominand  of  his  Majesty.  London.  Published  by  his 
Majesty's  stationery  office,  l!tl8.  Iti  ]».  8°.  Price2d.net. 

('ommercial  S]>anish.  By  C.  E.  McHale.  Boston,  I).  C.  Heath  <(■  Co.,  Publi-shers, 
1018.  front.  nia]>.  illus.  ix,  322  ]).  8°. 

I'abulas  y  cuentos.  A  Si)ani8h  reader.  Edited  by  Clifford  (i.  .Mien.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson.  New  York,  World  Book  Co.,  1018.  front,  illus.  vii.  18t)  ]>.  8°. 

Price  88  cents. 

La  fiuerra  ante  la  historia  y  la  ciencia.  l.os  tlerechos  de  Italia.  La  li^a  de  las  na- 
<'iones  para  el  derecho  y  la  civilizacidn.  Las  ,\niericas  ante  el  conllicto  Euro])eo. 
La  obra  jtatriotica  de  las  colectividades  de  los  aliados  en  el  continente  Latino 
.\inericano.  (Por|  Enrico  Piccione.  Santiago  de  Chile.  lm]>renta  y  enc.  .Vntigua 
Inglesa.  1!(17.  illus.  410 1).  4°. 

Hiinno  de  la  raza.  Dedicado  a  E.s]>ana  y  a  las  re]uiblicas  Latino-.\inericanas.  En 
coninemoracidn  del  descubrimiento  ile  .\inerica.  Letra  ])or  EranciB<o  (^uer  do 
Barcelo.  Musica  ]>or  S.  S])ada.  .\rre>;lo  i)or  .\.  (i.  Alfonso.  Los  .Migeles, 
Editado  ])or  la  “.\sociacidn  lIis])anoainericana,”  l!tl8.  5  p.  4°. 

liniiresiones  de  viaje.  [Por]  \.  Bolet  Peraza.  .N'ew  York.  Las  Xovedades.  ItMMi. 
front.  ]M>rt.  viii.  173  j).  8°. 

Jungle  ]K‘ac<>.  By  William  B<‘ebe.  New  York.  Henry  Holt  and  co.,  lillS.  front, 
pis.  207  (8)]..  8°.  rVice  81.75. 

Meeting  of  the  International  labor  conference  at  Laredo,  Texas.  .\ovemb(“r  13.  I!tl8. 
104  i.ages.  tyi.ewritteii.  (Stenographic  minutes.) 

Metodo  de  lengua  francesa.  Por  1).  .lesiis  (Juzman  y  Martinez.  Madrid.  Ini]..  <lo 
( iabri<*t  Ld]»(‘z  del  Homo,  1011!.  224  ]».  8°. 

Pan-.\merican  jx.ems.  .\n  anthology.  Comj.iled  by  Agnes  Blake  Poor.  Bo.stou 
The  (Jorham  Press,  1018.  80  p.  8°. 

Vida  del  libertador  Simon  Bolivar.  Edicidn  modernizada.  |Porj  Felipe  Larrazabal. 
Con  pn'.logo  y  notas  de  H.  Blanco-Fombona.  Tomo  1.  Madrid,  Socic'dad 
E.s])ahola  d(*  Libreria.  no  date,  front.  ])ort.  ma]..  Ixv.  48(i  ]).  8°. 

Tlie  weights  and  measures  of  Latin  .\merica.  By  Frederick  .\.  Halsey.  To  be  j.re- 
sent«*d  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
20  West  3!tth  St.  New  York.  December  3  to  <!,  1018.  34  ]».  8°. 

MAPS. 

.Mappa  do  estado  de  Sergipe  <•  da  part**  nord(*st**  <lo  estado  da  Bahia.  Pel*,  engenheiro 
Ralph  H.  Sop(*r.  Topographia  .s**gundo  as  ol)aerva(;o<*s  de  R.  11.  Soj)er  e  do 
ma]>|)a  j.arcial  <lo  <*slado  da  Bahia,  .lulho  de  1014.  Escala  I  :  I.IMMI.OOO.  Size 
20J  by  24  J  inches.  jMiid.sterio  da  viai;ao  e  obras  publicas.  lns|K*cloria  de  obras 
contra  as  s*»**cas.  Publicayao  No.  35.  Serie  I  (i.| 
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Milppa  |):irciiil  dowtado da  iiahia.  Orgaiiizadosolj a  diri‘C(;ru)dooii<;i‘nht“iro<inilh(‘rnii‘ 
Laiu‘,  fhclV  (opofiral'o,  jxdo  oiifionheiro  Hoherto  Miller,  He<riiiido  os  trabalhos  dos 
eii^enheiros  Henricpie  Pyles,  Virfiilio  Piiiheiro,  (J.  T.  Peekenia,  Otto  Lof^reii  e 
Hoherlo  Miller.  Oiilubn*  de  191:1.  p]scala  1  :  oOO.OOO.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ilarl- 
inanii-Reiehenbaeh,  19111.  Size  IK)  bj-  111  inches.  [Ministerio  da  viayao  e  obras 
publicas.  Ins|)ectoria  de  obras  contra  as  seccas.  Publicayao  No.  29.  Serie 
I-G.] 

Mappa  do  estado  de  Pernambnco.  .1  idio  de  1915.  Orfjanizado  sob  a  direcyao  do  ence- 
nheiro  (luilhernie  Lane,  chefe  topoi'rai>ho,  ])elo  en<;enheiro  Roberto  Miller, 
s(‘<;undo  os  trabalhos  dos  en<;enheiro  Virfijilio  Pinlndro,  (  J.  T.  Peekenia,  (iuilhernu* 
Lane,  Roberto  Miller  (“  llenricpie  Pyles.  Escala  1  :  .5(M),tMM).  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
llartniann-Reichenbach,  1915.  Size  20  by  58  inches.  (.Ministerio  da  viayao  e 
obras  publicas.  Inspectoria  d(‘  obras  contra  as  seccas.  Pnblicacao  N'o.  42. 
Serie  1  G.| 

Mappa  parcial  do  estado  do  Piaiihy.  Pelo  en<;(‘nh(‘iro  Horatio  L.  Small.  Escala 
1  :  1,0()0,(M)0.  Size  Iti  by  ;14  inchc's.  1914.  (Ministerio  da  viayao  e  obras  publicas. 
Inspectoria  de  obras  contra  as  seccas.  Publicai/ao  No.  Illl.  Serie  1  (5.( 

.Mappa  do  estado  de  Alagoas.  Junhode  1917.  Organizado  pelosengenheirot luilhernie 
Lane,  chefe  topographo,  addido,  e  Virgilio  Pinheiro,  conductor  de  la  classe. 
segundo  .setts  trabalhos  de  cainja).  Escalal  :  .500,IKM).  Sizi*  10  by  28  inches. 
(Publicayao  No.  44.  Ministerio  da  viayao  e  obras  juiblicas.  Inspectoria  de 
obras  contra  as  seccas.  [ 

Majipa  do  estado  da  Parahyba.  Organizado  sob  a  direcyao  do  engenheiro  (luilhernn* 
Lane,  chefe  topographo,  jielo  engenheiro  Roberto  Miller,  segundo  os  trabalhos  dos 
engenheiros  llenriipie  Pyles,  Virgilio  Pinheiro,  (1.  T.  Peekenia,  Otto  Lofgren  e 
Roberto  Miller.  Escala  I  :  5(K),(HM).  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Hartniann-Reichenbach. 
Size  21  by  36J  inches.  (Ministerio  da  viayao  e  obras  publicas.  Inspectoria  de 
obras  contra  as  seccas.  Pnblicacao  No.  150,  Serie  l-(i.] 

PERIODICALS, 

|\ol  hcretoforo  listed. | 

.\K(iKNTINK  RKri’IU.K  . 

.\tlantida.  Rutuios  .\ires.  .Monthly. 

Holetiii  d(>  la  Riblioteca  “.\inerica”  de  hi  I'niversidiid  de  Santiago  de  (‘onipostela 
Ruetios  .Vires.  Monthly. 

Ituenos  .Vires.  Ruenos  .Vires.  Weekly. 

La  Electricidatl  y  la  Ma<iuinaria.  Ruenos  .Vires.  .Monthly. 

Idea  Nacional.  Ruenos  .Vires.  Daily. 

La  Nota.  Ruenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

Nuestra  .Vnierica.  Ruenos  .Vires.  .Monthly. 

La  Patria  Degli  Italiani.  Ruenos  .Vires.  Daily. 

R(“vista  (!('  Rancos,  Seguros,  Comercio  y  Navegacidn.  Ruenos  .Vires.  Seniinionthly. 

Rt'vista  Z(M)tecnica.  Ruenos  .Virt's.  Monthly. 

El  Tan-Tan.  Riuuios  .Vires.  Weekly. 

BOl.lVtA. 

Roletiii  y  Catiilogo  del  .Vrehivo  (leneral  de  la  .Nacit'ui.  Sucre.  .Monthl>  . 

El  Industrial.  Oruro.  Daily. 

Revista  do  .Vdtianas  de  Rolivia.  La  Paz.  Monthly. 

BRAZII.. 

Roletini  Ribliographico  da  Ribliothi'ca  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  <le  Janeiro, 
tiuarterly. 

Eolha  do  Littoral.  < 'aimx'ini.  Daily. 
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A  (ia/.<‘lii  <la  llolsa.  Rio  <lo  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

< )  N'ordeeite.  Rio  (iraiide  do  Norle.  Daily. 

Rebate.  Ceara.  Daily. 

t  HM.K. 

I.a  I’roviiicia.  I(|iii(|ii(‘.  Daily. 

Revisla  de  (Jobierno  Local.  Saiitia<jo  de  Chile.  Monthly. 

COI.OMIU.^. 

Roletin  Estadfatiea.  Medellin.  Monthly. 

Holetin  de  la  Librerfa  Colonibiana.  Ro<;ota.  Monthly. 
Rolel in  de  Medici na  e  Ilifiiene.  Rarraiujuilla.  Monthly. 
El  Coloinbiano.  Medellin.  Daily. 

Reeisiro  Municipal,  llofiota.  Irn'ftular. 

Snr  America.  Ih^ola.  lrre<;nlar. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

Lt'cluras.  San  .lone.  Weekly. 

KCl'ADOR. 

La  Erancia.  tluayacpiil.  Weekly. 

MKXICO. 

Ideas.  Merida.  Weekly. 

Mujer  Moderna.  Mexico,  D.  E.  Monthly. 

Patria  y  Hofjar.  Mexico.  D.  E.  Daily. 

Revista  del  Ejercito  y  Marina.  Mexico,  I).  E.  MonihU 


XICARACUA. 


Roletin  Afrricola.  Manaena.  Monthly. 
El  Centroamericano.  Leon.  Dailv. 


Alba.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 
Sintesis  Estadislica.  .Montevidei 


SAIAADOK. 


URUn  I'AY. 

Monthlv. 


